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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


it’s ten minutes 


from Socrates 


to molecular dynamics 


In the 1960 SUMMER SESSIONS AT PENN STATE 


Each 10 minute span between classes provides you 
with an opportunity to begin a new, 


exciting, and stimulating adventure, through study . . . 


with a distinguished teacher and scholar selected from 
a faculty of more than 500 well qualified 


resident and visiting staff members; 


in a University library which has more than 


500,000 volumes at your command; 


in one of the 175 modern, well equipped laboratories 
or seminar rooms in which you may 

delve into the marvelous mysteries of the earth or 
the atom . . . the development of a flower or 

a philosophy . . . or the evolution 


of a nation or an individual. 


For an enjoyable and profitable personal educational 
experience, enroll in the 

Inter-Session—June 13 to July 1 

Mid-Session—July 5 to August 12 
Post-Session—August 15 to September 2 

First Six Weeks Session—June 13 to July 22 

Second Six Weeks Session—July 25 to September 2 


for further information and bulletins address: 


Dean of the Summer Sessions 
Room 101-A Willard Building 








UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Announcing the first compatible program 


in reading and the language arts... 







Be 





WINSTON BASIC READERS 


comprise the first totally new 
reading system based on the 
premise that learning takes 
place only in a reading-thinking 


situation, 


This new series employs the 
modified basal reader approach 
and consists of stories espe- 
cially written to develop 
reading and thinking skills. 
Systematic and sequentially 
organized studybooks as well 
as carefully planned teachers 
editions complement this new 
and timely concept in the 
teaching of reading. 


Represented in Pennsylvania by: 
Cc. D. Culler Thomas R. Price 
526 Highland Ave. 21 Letita Lane 
Johnstown, Pa. Media, Pa. 


Harry W. Cooke 
2430 Mina Drive 
Allison Park, Pa. 
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Winston Basic Readers os 
Winston American English 


Russell G. Stauffer 
Director Reading-Study Center 
University of Delaware 


Alvina Treut Burrows 
Professor of Education 
New York University 


1010 Arch Street, 
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.-.and a team of more 
than twenty educators 


WINSTON AMERICAN ENGLISH 
presents the first coordinated 
series of communication arts 
and skills. Oral and written 
composition, talking and lis- 
tening, reading, literature, 
dramatics, spelling, and hand- 
writing are taught within a 


single series—in a single book! 


Combining the language arts 
and skills into a functionally 
associated series has long been 
the wish of good teachers 
everywhere. And now Winston 
has done this for them in 


Winston American English. 


The JOHN C. WINSTON Company 


Publishers since 1884 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Ralph J. Wickel 
5747 N. Camac St. 
Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
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HELPING 
YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 





Educators “LIVING SECURITY” 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 


A REPORT TO 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TEACHERS: 


11,800,000 


= to Hino 
teachers by EDUCATORS 


325 EDUCATORS GROUPS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


nearly 


25,000 


PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS INSURED 


With Educators Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions . . 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
Group Protection?” 


Write for FREE 
FOLDER about 
Educators 
Group plans. 
Study the facts, 
No obligation. 





Roy P. Miller 
Titusville 





F" MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. “@ 











‘ P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. 1 

8 © Please mail your free folder about ff 

4 GROUP PROTECTION ... without obli- k 

gation. 

a C | want to join the Educators Group’in i 

| my school. Tell me how to apply. i 

§ Name g 
Address | 
City State 

J School 2 
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‘In This Issue 


@ Important reports feature the Feb- 


those members of the PSEA who did | 
not have the privilege of attending 
the three-day session in Harrisburg. 
@For the record, too, is the report 
of achievements in educational legis- 
lation in the 1959 Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. With the 1960 Ses- 
sion now in progress, there is no 
respite for PSEA workers on the Hill. 
@ The start of a new calendar year 
brings some changes in leadership in 
PSEA officers. For the personnel of 
Tew 1960 PSEA Executive Council, 


The 1959 Conven- | 
| tion story is for the record and for | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


see the masthead page of this issue. | 


| This gives the presidents and repre- | 


sentatives of Departments and of | 


Districts. 
number on the State Council. 

@The article on “Creativity in the 
Teaching Process” by I. L. de Fran- 
cesco was taken from an address he 


| made at an in-service conference at 


| the State Teachers College, Kutztown. 


@ Pictures tell the story of the 1959 
PSEA Convention and of a salary 


| activity at NEA Headquarters in 


which some Pennsylvanians partici- 
pated. 


| @From the pen of Mrs. Horace H. 


| ers, 


| Lewis F. ADLER 


Johnson, president of the Pennsyl- | 


Note the increase in the | 


vania Congress of Parents and Teach- | 


come words of wisdom for 
teachers and parents. 
greetings to the PSEA Convention 
are beautifully written and wisely 
stated. 


@A new PSEA Headquarters build- 


Mrs. Johnson’s | 


ing is anxiously awaited by members | 


and Staff of the Association. The 
steel strike has slowed the schedule 
but 1960 will see the start of building. 
To help finance the building, more 
life memberships are needed. Use 
the blank in this issue to enroll. 








PSEA Headquarters Staff 
400 North Third St. 
Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 
A. CLatr Moser Associate Secretary 

EuGENE P. BERTIN 

HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH 

Lucy A. VALERO 

Harotp J. Kocu 

Frep P. Hare, JR. 
Assistant Executive 

Davip F. StaFForD Director of Research | 


Secretaries 


Harrisburg, Pa. | 








HELPING 
YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 
Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 





The Lessons We Learn In School Mele Us Achieve Success 




















EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 914, by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 





Write for free copies for bulletin boards 





r MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. =] 


FREDERICK E. LEUSCHNER Public Relations 1 


Attorney 
M. EvizaABETH MATTHEWS Associate Editor 
MarGARET E. HASSLER 

Administrative Assistant | 
Mrs. FANNIE D. KITTINGER Secretary 
and Executive Assistant 
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P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 

Please send me free and without obligation: 
0 Latest ‘Vocations and Education” poster 
0 “Leaders in Achievement’ poster 





Your Name 
Name of School 
School Address 
City and State 
enim emer’ 
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Good Athletes 
Stand Right and... 


SIT 
RIGHT 
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One of 4 attractive full-color Posters from our new 
1960 Posture Package. FREE to you! 


“Worth paying 
money for...but 
they’re FREE!” 


Teachers who have seen this 
great new series of posture 
posters for 1960 have said this. 
They're in full-color with 
large illustrations, short mes- 
sages, and the art of good 
posture is spelled out in 
simple terms for the first time. 

For both the physical and 
intellectual development of 
your students, you cannot af- 
ford to be without this new 
Posture Package. Send _ for 


yours today, it’s free! Just 
give us your name, school, 
address, and we'll mail them 
to you, postpaid. Nothing to 
buy — nothing else to do. 








AMERICAN 
SEATING 





The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 











{EE Gas ae ee eS =| 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE POSTERS 
| American Seating Company | 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

| Send FREE Posture Package to: 
|_Nome_ | 
1 School | 
Address_ 
| City Zone State | 
ES SS ial 
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The February Cover 


On the February cover of the 


JOURNAL appear three flowers which 


brighten the sides of the roads in our 
State. They are chicory, honeysuckle, 
and the day lily. 


Chicory, common in the eastern 
half of the United States, has a violet- 
blue flower. In the flower, there are 
at least two ranks of strap-shaped 
rays, the inner ones much shorter, all 
toothed at the ends. The leaves are 
long-lanceolate in dark gray-green and 
coarsely toothed. These appear on a 
stem which is stiff and tough and 
which attains heights of from one to 
three feet. Another name for the 
plant is Succory. 


The honeysuckle family is a species | 


/common from Quebec to Manitoba 
| and south to Pennsylvania and Michi- 


| gan. 


It is a bush or shrub with hand- 


| some, fragrant white, pink, or yellow 


flowers. The tube of the long corolla 


| is covered with very sticky brownish 


hairs, and terminates in five, large- 
pointed spreading lobes. The leaves 


_ are thin, light green, somewhat heart- 


shaped and short stemmed. They 
grow oppositely on the branches and 
have small stipules between them. 


The flowers of the day lily prove a 


| very welcome addition during the 


months of July and August when 
other flowers are not available. The 


| lily flourishes best near salt water and 


spreads rapidly by means of its run- 
ning roots as well as by seed. Each 
blossom remains open but for a single 
day; but since on the flower stalk 





there may be eight or nine buds, there | 


is always a blossom available for 
bouquets. The beautiful flower cup 
serves to attract the bees that are 


| necessary for the setting of its seed. 


On the cover, we see the chicory | 


| in two of the pictures in the center 
_of the design. The honeysuckle is to 


| their right 


The day lily is shown in 
the two photographs at the bottom of 
the page. 





A striking comment that might be | 
made about the February cover con- | 
cerns not alone the beauty of flowers | 
as reflected in their combination of | 
colors, but the symmetry as shown by | 


their structure and the arrangement 
at the hands of Mother Nature as they 


are placed and grouped in the fields, | 


the meadows, and the hillsides. 
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By SHIP this Summer... 
ee 
AROUND 


the WORLD 
or 


AROUND 


AFRICA! 
96 Days or More From $1669 


|. the vacation you'll re- 
member all your life—at a truly 
reasonable cost! On the World 
Cruise, you sail from New York, 
see Paris, the Riviera, the Pyra- 
mids, Suez, India, Ceylon, Singa- 
pore, Saigon, Hong Kong, Japan 
and Hawaii. For the Around-Africa 
Cruise, you board a gleaming liner 
in New York, visit London, Italy, 
Suez, Kenya, Arabia, Zanzibar, 
South Africa, St. Helena and the 
Canary Islands. And you relax — 
you tour in luxurious shipboard 
comfort. Our representative meets 
your congenial group at each port, 
handles all details. De luxe land 
arrangements, first class hotels, 
most meals and all activities are 
included in the one low fare. Se- 
lect your cruise now and see your 
travel agent; or, send in the cou- 
pon below. 


WORLD CRUISE from New York, 
eastbound returning to San Francisco 


LEAVE RETURN DAYS FARE 
May 5 June 29 57 1975 
May 20 July 7 49 1995 
June 3 July 27 56 2035 
June 17 Aug. 7 2 2195 
June 30 Aug. 24 57 2245 
July 21 Sept. 6 48 2095 


WORLD CRUISE from San Francisco, 
westbound returning to New York 


LEAVE RETURN DAYS FARE 
May 12 July 5 55 2075 
June 9 Aug. 2 55 2095 
July 7 Aug. 29 54 2195 


AROUND-AFRICA CRUISE from New York, 
returning to New York 
RETURN DAYS 


LEAVE FARE 


May 11 Aug. 2 84 1759 
May 20 Aug. 11 84 1669 
June 15 Aug. 26 73 1925 
June 30 Sept. 15 78 1895 


Or, cross the Atlantic by air; 
save 10 to 20 days. Ask for details. 








oe ee ee eee ee 
PA-2 | 


FOUR WINDS CRUISES =; 


175 5th Ave., New York 10,N.Y.°GR5-5740 § 


Please send details on i 
World Cruise [] Around-Africa Cruise [] t 


Name. 





Address 





City State 





ee. 
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Your students count on YOU 
for military guidance! 














MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


They need your advice. 


Your students depend on you to guide them 
toward the right military service decision—the 
decision best suited to their individual future 
plans. When these young men and women ask 
your advice, their very future hinges on your an- 
swers. So be sure youranswersare based on facts. 





You_need up-to-date 
information. po you have sufficient _ 


military guidance materials on file? If not, 
please clip and mail the coupon. Request as 
many copies of each free booklet as you think 
you'll need. Your order will be filled promptly. 








ee 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. ATTN: AGSN 





Please send me the following booklets. In the box ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND YOU. A comprehensive refer- 


next to each title, I have indicated the number of ence handbook explaining Army job training opportunities. 
copies I need. For teachers and guidance counselors. 


THE SECRET OF GETTING AHEAD. New 48-page booklet MOTION PICTURES: The Army has several excellent films available 
describing Army educational opportunities open to high for showing to students or community groups. Each dramatically 
school graduates only. portrays the problems of a high school youth about to enter the 





service. Want more information? Please check this box. B 


MEET THE MODERN ARMY. New booklet showing how to 
day’s Army is truly modern. 





WHAT ARE YOUR SON'S CHANCES OF MAKING GOOD? NAME 
12-page booklet for parents describing their son’s oppor- 


tunities in today’s Army. ADDRESS 





THIS IS HOW IT IS. Factual preview of a young man’s first 


ZONE STATE 
few months in the Army. i 





HIGH SCHOOL 





MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recently 
up-dated military orientation reference manual for guidance 
counselors and teachers. POSITION 
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Story of 1959 PSEA Convention 


M. ELIZABETH MATTHEWS 


Associate Editor 
Pennsylvania School Journal 


ROM the moment President A. Nel- 
_ Addleman called to order the 
first session of the PSEA House of 
Delegates, Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 28, until he adjourned the final 
general session on Wednesday after- 
noon, December 30, members attend- 
ing the 1959 Convention were faithful 
in their attendance at meetings, vocal 
in expressing opinions which would 
improve Association work, and en- 
thusiastic in support of their officers, 
committee members, and Headquar- 
ters Staff. Convention attendance 
was estimated to be 1800, of which 
906 were official delegates who repre- 
sented the PSEA membership of 
71,113 in 291 Local Branches. 


House of Delegates Charts Course 


One of the responsibilities of the 
906 members of the House of Dele- 
gates was to elect officers, committee 
members, and persons to represent 
the Association on State-wide and 
National boards. They chose Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd Cumberland County, 
as President for 1960. Mrs. Boyd 
was the only nominee for this office 
She had previously served the Asso- 
ciation as president of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers and as 
president of the Southern District. 
In these positions, she was a member 
of the State Executive Council for a 
number of years. 

The House of Delegates also elected 
the personnel of the three elective 
committees—Legislation, Resolu- 
tions, and Teacher Welfare; it desig- 
nated its choice for NEA State Direc- 
tor, the PSEA Board of Retirement 
Trustees, and recommended a candi- 
date to the Nominating Committee of 
the Public School Employes’ Retire- 
ment Board. 

The House also voted on three pro- 
posed amendments to the PSEA Con- 
stitution. The amended sections of 
the Constitution are included in this 
story. One amendment, which pro- 
vided for certain reorganization of 
the local units of the Association as 
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proposed by the Committee on Local 
Branches, was not voted upon. Two 
of the signers of the amendment with- 
drew their signatures upon request 
from the 1959 Executive Council. 
Following announcement of this with- 
drawal, a motion was approved by 
the House of Delegates to direct the 
Executive Council to study the 
amendment this coming year and re- 
port at the 1960 meeting of the House 
of Delegates. 

The House approved the finanZial 
reports of the Association for the 
fiscal year 1958-59, the budget of the 
Association for 1959-60, the reports 





= : 
Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, 1960 President, 
and A. N. Addleman, 1959 President. 


of the Executive Council and of the 
elective and appointive committees. 
These reports were received or 
adopted, without change, as they had 
been printed in the December issue 
of the JOURNAL. 


New Headquarters Model Viewed 


A model of the proposed PSEA 
Headquarters building was on dis- 
play. During the Convention, a 
number of delegates took advantage 
of the opportunity to enroll as life 
members in the PSEA, the income 
from these memberships is to be de- 
voted to financing the new building 


Delegates elect officers and 
committees and decide policy 


for 1960. 


One of the amendments approved by 
the delegates will help defray the ex- 
pense of the new building by allocat- 
ing for the next several years an addi- 
tional amount of dues for this pur- 
pose. 

Other members who would like to 
enroll as PSEA life members will find 
a blank in this issue for their use. 

Delegates expressed themselves 
freely during their discussion of the 
34 Resolutions presented by Howard 
S. Stewart, chairman of the Com- 
mittee. The result was the re-writing 
of Resolution No. 13, Certification 
of Teachers, and the addition of a 
sentence to No. 28, The Governor of 
the Commonwealth. Slight changes 
in wording were made in three other 
Resolutions. 

The most lengthy discussion cen- 
tered on Resolution No. 11, Bible 
Reading in the Schools. After the 
heat of the discussion had died away, 
the delegates approved this Resolu- 
tion with the change of one word in 
the second sentence. All of the Reso- 
lutions are included in this report. 


General Session Speakers Please 


Delegates to the Convention were 
warm in their praise of the speakers 
at the two general sessions. Francis 
O'Gorman of Scranton, United States 
Probation Officer in the Middle Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, substituted for 
Waurine Walker of Texas who was 
ill. He showered praise on school 
teachers and predicted that our 
schools will provide the light to con- 
quer the darkness of today and of 
tomorrow. Mr. O'Gorman spoke of 
teachers as the forgers of the weapons 
of truth, “the ones who stand in 
splendid isolation—condemned often, 
restricted and hemmed in often, 
underpaid and overburdened.” He 
said, “The fundamental aim must be 
learning—not methodology or citizen- 
ship or togetherness—but learning. 
The business of teaching is truth— 
not propaganda nor cynicism.” 

Speaking with Mr. O'Gorman at 
the first general session on Tuesday 
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evening, December 29, were the presi- 
dents of the Pennsylvania Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association. 

Mrs. Horace H. Johnson, president 
of the PTA, stressed that a prime ob- 
ject of the PTA was to “bring into 
close relationship the home and the 
school, so that parents and teachers 
may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child.” 

Harry J. Drennan, president of the 
School Directors Association, said 
how good it was that his association 
and the PSEA occupied buildings 
side by side. He said that his or- 
ganization welcomed the opportu- 
nity to cooperate with the PSEA, that 
in the future the representatives of 
the two organizations would con- 
tinue to climb the steps of the Capitol 
in the interest of school legislation. 

The two speakers at the final gen- 
eral session were Charles H. Boehm, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and Richard [.. Renfield, 
project secretary of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA, 
who substituted for Max Freedman, 
Washington correspondent for the 
Manchester Guardian. 

Doctor Boehm spoke of the 1950's 
as the most significant decade in the 
20th Century. “It was the decade 
of a public awakening in the impor- 
tance of education.’ He listed evi- 
dences of this interest, then men- 
tioned a number of areas in which 
improvements were needed. He spoke 
of the many small, inefficient school 
units still in our State, of the finan- 
cially handicapped school districts, 
of the inadequate preparation of 
teachers in chemistry and physics, 


and of the overloaded classes in Eng-’ 


lish language usage. 

Doctor Boehm recommended fur- 
ther education of teachers where 
there has been a vast increase in new 
knowledge or new techniques. He 
advocated provision for more and 
better materials and tools of instruc- 
tion. He spoke of the necessity for a 
reappraisal of curricula as well as of 
various subjects. He also urged pro- 
vision for better community and 
school libraries. 

Doctor Boehm assured the dele- 
gates of the deep interest of Governor 
Lawrence in education. He said, 
‘The Governor's interest goes beyond 
dollars and cents. He has spoken 
vigorously and frequently for more 
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quality in education. Furthermore, 
the pressing problems of general gov- 
ernment in the past year have kept 
him from giving enough time to the 
consideration of the over-all prob- 
lems of education. In due course of 
time, this will be done.” 

Mr. Renfield used as the topic for 
his address, “A Personal Glimpse of 
Attitudes in the Soviet Union.” He 
speaks Russian as well as a number 
of other languages fluently and was 
thus able to talk privately with Rus- 
sian teachers and students on his 
visit behind the Iron Curtain. He 
illustrated his talk with stories of 
how Russians react in the presence 
of Americans. He said that, “Both 
students and teachers in Russia re- 
sent the rigid curriculum in effect 
throughout the Soviet Union. And 
they object to the combination of 
the ten-year school and the physical 
labor on farms and in factories which 
is part of the education program.” 

While in Harrisburg, Mr. Renfield 
was good enough to tape a statement 
on education in the Soviet Union 
which was broadcast twice over 
WGAL-TV. 

Guests on the stage at the Tuesday 
evening session were past Presidents 
of the Association who had attended 
their annual dinner prior to the eve- 
ning session 

Adding also to the festivity of the 
occasion was singing led by Clyde R. 
Dengler, Jr., with Natalie } ane Bloom- 
burg as accompanist. Old time and 
modern tunes were enthusiastically 
sung by the audience whom Mr. 
Dengler praised for their participa- 
tion in the musical section of the 
program. 


Speakers’ Quotes 


Speakers at Department, Section, 

and Round Table meetings and at 
the breakfasts, luncheons, and din- 
ners had many gems of thought for 
their listeners. 
B. Anton Hess, Regional Superintend- 
ent, Central Bucks County Joint 
Schools, to the Secondary Teachers 
Section: “Merit rating devices are 
better than snap judgment but not 
good enough to use as a sole measur- 
ing rod of teaching service. A merit 
system can be successful only if it is 
used cooperatively by all people in- 
volved and not imposed upon a staff 
A merit salary program developed 
for one district would not necessarily 
be effective universally.” 





Francis O’Gorman of Scranton, speaker 


at the Tuesday evening session, with 


Harold J. Koch of Headquarters Staff. 


Louis P. Shannon, Public Relations De- 
partment, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, to the Department of Voca- 
tional and Practical Arts Education: 

“Were we to look at a graph showing 
the elements of human achievement, 
we would find that for centuries man 
plodded along on a rather level 
course, and then suddenly in recent 
decades, the progress line shot up 
like the very rockets which charac- 
terize our time. Progress doesn't 
just happen. It is brought about by 
gifted, dedicated, industrious people.” 


Sidney Wise, Associate Professor of 
Government, Franklin and Marshall 
College, to the Social Studies Round 
Table: “The passion of objectivity 
and facts must recognize that data 
are meaningful only within a frame- 
work of values and ideas. If the 
teachers of social science refuse to 
deal with these issues, they have no 
right to be shocked to discover that 
we live in a society which spent more 
money last year on pet food than on 
textbooks at all levels of education.” 


Jo Hays, State Senator from the 34th 
District, State College, to the Luncheon 
Meeting of the Department of Voca- 
tional and Practical Arts Education: 
“Tf the citizens of the Commonwealth 
believe that the school program will 
require substantially more financial 
support, and | think this to be true, 
then one of these three avenues or a 
combination of them must be taken: 
(1) advocate and fight for more Fed- 
eral aid: (2) have the local district 
assume a greater share, and (3) have 
the State continue to increase its per- 
centage. In case the third avenue is 
used, citizens must make available 
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to the General Assembly sources of 
taxation not now being used on a 
State level.” 


Paul Siple, Noted Explorer and Geog- 
rapher, to the Geography Teachers 
Round Table: “Camp Century, where 
an Army research team worked in 
Greenland, is an encampment on top 
of a huge icecap. A tunnel was 
drilled a quarter of a mile into the 
glacier in 1958. The continual changes 
which took place within the core of 
the ice mass were phenomenal.” 


William Lipsitt, President of the Board 
of Schoo! Directors, Harrisburg, to a 
Dinner Meeting of the Classical Teach- 
ers Round Table: ‘The teacher in the 
Soviet system is a very important 
person. The pay scale may not be 
impressive by our standards (of 
course, many teachers will dispute 
the impressiveness of our pay for 
teachers) but in the scale of salaries 
in comparison with other professions, 
the teacher is highly paid. The salary 
schedule is slightly higher than that 
of doctors. Despite the fact that 
there is a surplus of teachers presently 
in the US.S.R—the figure is about 
1,900,000—teaching and related pro- 
fessions continue to attract the best 
minds and the better teachers are 
being used to produce more teachers. 


George W. Hoffman, Director of the 
Johnstown Center, University of Pitts- 
burgh, to the Secondary School Prin- 
cipals Section: “Critical thinking is 
not something that can be done 
periodically. It should play a part 
when we read a newspaper, see a tele- 
vision program, listen to a radio pro- 
gram, hear a speech, and it should 
influence every decision we make. 
There is danger that in our complex 
social structure there will be a tend- 
ency toward regimentation. Through 
critical thinking and proper action 
based upon it, we can protect the 
basis for a free society—the freedom 
of the individual.” 


The Elections 


President 
Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, South Mid- 
dleton Twp., Cumberland County 
Committee on Legislation 
Kenneth D. Frantz, Erie County 
Allen C. Harman, Montgomery 
County 
Joseph Siegman, Moon Union 
Schools, Allegheny County 
Charles D. Sproul, Susquehanna 
Twp., Dauphin County 
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James Williams, Wilkes-Barre, 
Luzerne County 


Committee on Resolutions 
Clyde E. Bounds, Windber 
Floyd H. Kilmer, Quakertown 
William Kuznik, Irwin 
Kenneth L. Springer, York 
Earl C. Stubbe, Waterford 
Committee on Teacher Welfare 
Mrs. Ada S. Kessler, Malvern 
Veronica Kollar, Uniontown, Fay- 
ette County 
PSEA Board of Retirement Trustees 
Mark L. Raymond, Scranton 
Recommendation of Candidate to the 
Nominating Committee of the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board 
Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadel- 
phia 
NEA State Director 
H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 


Department Presidents and Repre- 
sentatives 
Administration 


Mark N. Burkhart, Carlisle 
Ralph D. Horsman, Mt. Lebanon 


Classroom Teachers 
Mrs. Rachael C. Shupe, Beaver 
Henry J. Stoudt, Huntingdon 
William H. Hertzog, Reading 
E. Ray Shank, Norristown 


Higher Education 

Walter H. Sauvain, Lewisburg 
Supervision and Curriculum 

Irving T. Chatterton, Towanda 
Vocational and Practical Arts Educa- 
tion 

Kenneth M. Pfeiffer, Harrisburg 


Amendments to PSEA Constitution 


Three amendments to the PSEA 
Constitution received the required 
two-thirds vote of the members of 
the House of Delegates. The vote 
by which these amendments were 
approved was Article III, Member- 
ship, 785-56; Article VII, Commit- 
tees, 748-90; Article VIII, Depart- 
ments, Nos. II. and IV., 774-58. As 
a result of these amendments, the 
new parts of these Articles and Sec- 
tions now read: 

ARTICLE III. Membership 

Section |. . .in 1960-61, two 
dollars and seventy-five cents for 
services and two dollars and twenty- 
five cents for building; in 1961-62, 
three dollars fer services and two 
dollars for building; in 1962-63, 
three dollars and twenty-five cents 
for services and one dollar and 
seventy-five cents for building; in 
1963-64, three dollars and fifty cents 
for services and one dollar and fifty 








Joseph S$. Butterweck (seated left), Temple University, and |. Leonard 


Stright (seated right), State Teachers College, Indiana, spoke to the Department 
of Higher Education. With them (standing) are 5. E. Munson (left), Franklin and 
Marshall College, president of the Department, and Walter H. Sauvain, Bucknell 


University, Department vice president. 
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cents for building; in 1964-65, three 
dollars and seventy-five cents for 
services and one dollar and twenty- 
five cents for building; in 1965-66 
and each year thereafter until the 
total indebtedness for new building 
is completely paid, four dollars for 
services and one dollar for building. 
Thereafter the annual membership 
fee of ten dollars shall be allocated 
in accordance with the budget as 
adopted by the Executive Council. . . . 


ARTICLE VII. Committees 

.... The committee on Legislation 
shall consist of the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association who shall be 
a member ex officio and members 
elected by the House of Delegates 
from each PSEA District. Districts 
with 9,000 or more members shall be 
entitled to two members on the com- 
mittee. Nominations may be from 
the PSEA District or by any member 
of the PSEA House of Delegates. In 
the even numbered years, one mem- 
ber shall be elected by the House of 
Delegates from the following Dis- 
tricts—Central, Central-Western, 
Midwestern, Southeastern, Southern, 
and Western; in the odd numbered 
years, one member shall be elected 
by the House of Delegates from the 
following Districts—Eastern, North- 
eastern, Northwestern, Southeastern, 
Southern, and Western. . . . 


ARTICLE VIII Departments 
II. Department of Classroom 
Teachers 


.... This Department shall hold four 
positions on the Executive Council. 
Two of these positions shall be held 
by the President and the First Vice 
President of the Department. 

IV. Department of Administration 
....This Department shall hold two 
positions on the Executive Council. 
One shall be for the section of Chief 
Schocl Administrators. The other 
shall alternate between the sections 
of Secondary School Principals and 
Elementary Schocl Principals. In 
1960 the member shall be a secondary 
school principal. 


Resolutions 


1. VorcE For EpucaTtion—We as- 
sert that the immediate and pressing 
financial crisis faced by our schools 
requires additional substantial in- 
creases in tax revenues and support at 
the local, State, and Federal levels. 
We regret that during the legislative 
year 1959 there was no strong voice 
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from the Department of Public In- 
struction or the Executive Depart- 
ment of our Commonwealth setting 
forth the financial needs of education. 
We believe that the Department of 
Public Instruction, through the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
should assume the role of a strong and 
enthusiastic voice for education in 
Pennsylvania. We urge that all in- 
formation issued in the name of 
education be based on facts and be 
presented clearly and logically. 

2. INCREASED FINANCIAL SUPPORT— 
The formulae currently used to dis- 
tribute State subsidies to school dis- 
tricts no longer provide the financial 
base for an adequate educational pro- 
gram in every district of the Common- 
wealth. If we are to continue to offer 
at least a minimum program to all 
young people of the Commonwealth, 
these formulae must be revised to 
make them consistent with current 
educational needs and financial con- 
ditions. 

3. THE CurricuLtuMm—We believe 
that the curriculum should be suf- 
ficiently broad and varied to provide 
for the optimum educational de- 
velopment of each child. 

We deplore the tendency to make 
drastic changes in the curriculum as a 
result of pressures. When changes 
are made, they should be based on 
valid research. 

4. QuaLity EpucaTion—We recom- 
mend that all school systems insist on 
quality education as their goal and 
that a sufficient number of profes- 
sional personnel be employed to en- 
able them to accomplish this end. 

5, TRANSPORTATION OF PupiLsS—To 
insure the safety of school children, 
we recommend that the section of the 
School Code governing their trans- 
portation be strictly enforced. We 
urge that school bus drivers be chosen 
from the standpoint of competency 
and sympathetic understanding of 
children. 

6. ENFORCEMENT OF TRAFFIC LAws 
—We urge that traffic laws be 
rigidly enforced in school zones and in 
other areas of danger to school 
children. 

7. GuIDANCE—We recommend that 
all elementary and secondary schools 
provide qualified guidance counselors 
in sufficient number to insure each 
child the necessary guidance which 
will enable him to reach the potential 
of his ability. 

8. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—We 





Mrs. Foster C. Kitchen, Harrisburg, 
signs a PSEA Life Membership applica- 
tion blank. 


note with great concern the increasing 
problem of juvenile delinquency. We 
recommend that schools share in the 
solution of this problem by working 
more closely with other community 
agencies. 

9. TEACHER SELECTION AND RE- 
CRUITMENT—We urge that all pro- 
fessional educators be constantly 
mindful of their obligation to identify 
the potentially good teachers among 
their students and encourage them to 
enter training for the profession. We 
commend those teacher education in- 
stitutions which maintain selection 
programs for entrance and continually 
evaluate the progress and potentials 
of success for those enrolled as pro- 
spective teachers. 


10. AGE oF BEGINNERS—We urge 
that admission of beginners be limited 
to those who have attained the chron- 
ological age of six years before the 
first day of September, if admitted in 
the fall, er the first day of February, 
if admitted at the beginning of the 
second semester, except as otherwise 
provided by law. 


11. BrsLE READING IN THE SCHOOLS— 
We believe that the reading of at least 
ten verses from the Holy Bible, with- 
out comment, at the opening of each 
public school on each school day, as 
required by school law, is funda- 
mental to the wholesome development 
of the personality of the child. We 
regret the recent decision of the 
United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
which held that Bible reading in the 
public schools is in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

12. Post SECONDARY EpucaTION—An 
expansion of opportunities in post 
secondary education is imperative. 
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President and Mrs. Addleman with 
Margaret Hassler (left) of Headquarters 


Staff at Sunday evening open house in 
the President's suite. 


An increase in the number of State 
scholarships and the establishment of 
community colleges can no longer be 
delayed. 

We hold to the belief that whatever 
form this expansion shall take, unity 
of our total public supported school 
program requires that the State 
Council of Education should be the 
policy making body for all areas of 
education from kindergarten to the 
universities in which the State has a 
leadership role, accepts fiscal re- 
sponsibility, and has a regulatory 
function. 


13. CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS— 
We recommend that a Bachelor's 
degree be required for certification of 
all teachers who begin teaching or re- 
enter teaching with the 1960-61 
school term, and that the emergency 
certificate which can now be obtained 
with 60 credit hours of college prep- 
aration be eliminated with the 1960- 
61 school term. We further recom- 
mend that the studies made by the 
Advisory Committee on Teacher 
Certification be used as a guide in 
improving certification requirements. 
14. EtHIcAL RESPONSIBILITIES CoNn- 
CERNING CONTRACTS—We believe 
teachers should honor the letter and 
intent of contracts once they have 
been signed even though they receive 
a better offer from another district. 
To do otherwise is unethical. 

15. Merit Ratinc—We disapprove 
any hasty adoption of a State-wide 
system of rating in which subjective 
judgment becomes the basis of salary 
increases. We recommend that the 
profession make an immediate and 
intensive study of methods whereby 
the meritorious professional employe 
will be rewarded above and beyond a 
good basic salary schedule. 
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16. TEACHERS SALARIES—We urge 
continued effort to secure the enact- 
ment of a professional salary program 
that will attract to the teaching pro- 
fession young men and women who 
have the potential of becoming quality 
teachers, will correct the differential 
between the beginning salaries of col- 
lege graduates in other professions 
and those of beginning classroom 
teachers, will encourage teachers and 
administrators to remain in Pennsyl- 
vania rather than to go to neighboring 
states where average salaries are con- 
siderably higher, and will ensure 
quality teachers for the children of 
the Commonwealth. We insist that 
any increase in the length of the 
school year be accompanied by a pro- 
portionate increase in salary. 

17. Rest PERIODS FOR PROFESSIONAL 
EmpLoyes—We believe that the basic 
principles of good mental and physical 
health require that every teacher be 
provided with a daily duty-free lunch 
period and another period free from 
assigned responsibilities. 

18. UTILIZATION OF TEACHER TIME— 
Effective instruction requires that the 
teacher be free to use his time and 
energy in daily preparation for and 
actual classroom teaching. Dissipa- 
tion of the energies of the teacher in 
activities not directly connected there- 
with diminishes his service as an in- 
structor of youth. 

Wecommend the PSEA Committee 
on Utilization of Teacher Time for its 
study concerning professional and 
non-professional duties. Upon com- 
pletion of this Committee's report, 
we look forward to a more equitable 
distribution of teacher's time. 


19. RELEASED TIME FOR PROFES- 
SIONAL MEETINGS—We commend the 
attitude and policy of those school 
administrators and boards of school 
directors who release professional 
employes without loss of salary to at- 
tend a convention or professional 
group meeting to which the local as- 
sociation designates him as a repre- 
sentative. 

20. PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS—We commend all school 
districts that have continuous pro- 
fessional improvement programs as a 
means of developing more effective 
teaching and administrative pro- 
cedures. We urge all administrators 
to plan, continue, and expand such 
programs. 

21. COOPERATIVE SELECTION OF IN- 
STRUCTIONAL MATERIALS—We rec- 


ommend that the selection of all in- 
structional materials be a cooperative 
effort of the personnel concerned. 

22. ELECTION OF ScHOooL BoarpD 
MEMBERS—We recommend the pass- 
age of legislation to provide for the 
selection and/or election of loca! 
boards of education on a non-partisan 
basis. We further recommend that 
increased attention be given to qual- 
ifications of candidates for such posi- 
tions. 

23. INTEGRATION—We reaffirm our 
belief in the integration of all groups 
of our society in the public schools. 
24. NATIONAL EpucaTION ASSOCIA- 
TION MEMBERSHIP REQUIREMENT FOR 
SuB-Groups—We recommend that 
the National Education Association 
rigidly enforce membership in the 
parent organization as a prerequisite 
to membership in any sub-group of 
the National organization. 

25. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
FIFTEEN—We recommend to adminis- 
trators and local associations the use 
of the Report of the Committee of 
Fifteen as a basis for study and dis- 
cussion of current problems of educa- 
tion. 

26. THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCa- 
TION Act—We commend the Con- 
gress of the United States for the en- 
actment of legislation which gives the 
states financial assistance for certain 
areas of education under the National 
Defense Education Act. 


27. Civit DEFENSE PRroGRAM—We 
commend school districts which at- 
tempt to understand and to cooperate 
with survival programs as proposed 
by legally constituted Civil Defense 
agencies. We recommend that legis- 
lation be enacted which would man.- 
date compliance of schools with the 
basic Civil Defense regulations. This 
program should coincide with, but 
not replace, the provisions of the Fire 
Drill Code. 


28. THE GOVERNOR OF THE Com- 
MONWEALTH—We join Governor 
David L. Lawrence in his statement 
that every child in this State should 
have a free education to the limit of 
his ability, as stated in his address at 
the beginning of the 1959 General 
Assembly. However, we respectfully 
request that the Governor take a more 
positive and active role in supporting 
legislation for the improvement of the 
public schools of Pennsylvania to- 
ward this end. We pledge him our 
support to attain this objective. 

29. GENERAL ASSEMBLY—We are 
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grateful to those members of the 
General Assembly whose actions have 
indicated their recognition of the 
value of our public schools and the 
worth of the teaching profession in 
sustaining our democratic institu- 
tions. We pledge to them our con- 
tinued cooperation to make our edu- 
cational system outstanding. 

30. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION—We pledge our support to 
policies and programs of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction that are 
designed to improve the quality of our 
educational program, to make clear 
administrative policy, and to better 
the position of our professional per- 
sonnel. 

31. PSEA Starr MEMBERS—We ex- 
tend our grateful appreciation to the 
Staff members at PSEA Headquarters 
for their foresight, determination, and 
perseverance in planning and carrying 
out the work of our Association. We 
look to them for continued leadership 
and service. 

32. THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION—We con- 
gratulate W. W. Eshelman on his 
election to the Presidency of the 
National Education Association. We 
are confident he is giving outstanding 
leadership to our national organiza- 
tion. 

33. LocaL ASSOCIATION OFFICERS— 
We are indebted to the leaders of our 
local associations for their many hours 
of service to our profession. We are 
grateful for the dedicated and con- 
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scientious leadership they are giving. 
Wecommend them for assuming these 
important duties. 

34. THE PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION—We recognize A. N. Addleman, 
our President, as an outstanding 
leader in our profession, and as a 
courageous spokesman for our As- 
sociation. He has presented the 
cause of education, and of teachers, to 
the people of Pennsylvania in a sincere 
and convincing manner. His dedica- 
tion to the teaching profession and his 
strong conviction that an educated 
people is the bulwark of our de- 
mocracy have done much to promote 
the status of education and of educa- 
tors. We wish for him continued 
success in his chosen profession. 


Soviet Education 
Statement of RICHARD L. RENFIELD, 


Project Secretary of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA, for 
release over WGAL-IV, Lancaster: The 
statement was taped by Mr. Renfield 
while in Harrisburg to address the an- 


nual PSEA Convention. 


“Since the Soviet Union launched 
its space satellite, we have been hear- 
ing a great deal of praise of Soviet 
education in this country. However, 
when you read the Soviet education 
journals and when you visit the 
Soviet Union and talk to educators, 
see classrooms, you find out that 
they are complaining about the very 





President Addleman greets Overseas Teachers, now in Pennsylvania, who 


were guests of the PSEA at the Convention. 


Left to right—Henning Storm, 


Denmark, teaching at Abington; Brian Tasker, England, at Penncrest High SchooJ, 


Lima; Marguerite 


Girard, France, at Beaver Falls; Robert Campbell, England, at 


Roxborough High School, Philadelphia; Doctor Addleman. 
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Superintendent Charles H. Boehm ques- 
tions Richard L. Renfield about his 


lapel decorations. He was given these 
when he gave chewing gum to Russian 
children. 


aspect of Soviet education that we 
have praised. This would include, 
for instance, the hard work of the 
Soviet students in schools. Certainly 
they work hard, but you get com- 
plaints that they're not having any 
youth and that because of the hard 
work, they're not able to digest any- 
thing actually. 


“Then as for the concentration on 
the academic, which we have heard 
is so good, there is a solid academic 
curriculum in the ten year school— 
or at least there has been; but the 
Soviets complain that this has not 
made people either able or willing to 
work—they rebel at the thought of 
manual labor. Secondly, education- 
ally, it’s bad because the Soviets 
have found that there is waste for 
many people when they are not able 
to have various types of experiences 
in school. Many people just are not 
interested or adept at the academic 
end. Teachers, often in order to 
get many. . .eh. . .everyone to pass, 
will deceive in grading. 


“| would say that if there's one 
lesson you can learn from Soviet edu- 
cation, it is that a single, solid aca- 
demic curriculum in a system of mass 
education just doesn't serve national 
needs in a large country.” 


<li 


We can be as strong as each indi- 
vidual wishes us to be. 

We can be as weak as our divided 
actions make us.—SDEA Journal 
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Se Loug ts “There pore Komes- - 


MRS. HORACE H. JOHNSON 
President 

Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

Bridgeville 


I" A BOOK written by Henry Nelson 
Wieman he says there are two kinds 
of people, brush pile people and tall 
tree people. The brush pile people 
are those who are busy always with 
miscellaneous and assorted activities. 
They hasten to work for any new 
cause, especially if it is a startling 
one. They do a little of this and 
a little of that. The growth of these 
people reflects an accumulation of 
unrelated accomplishments which 
amount to something like a brush pile. 
The tall tree people are busy with 
activities which have sound under- 
lying principles. They are likely to 
study the pattern and purpose of a 
new cause before putting effort into it. 
They grow in stature and maturity 
with each new undertaking. Their 
growth is as steady and as inspiring as 
that of a tall tree 

In the same manner, organizations 
can be classified “brush heap” or 
“tall tree’’ because of the things they 
undertake to do and the way in which 
they go about it. Both kinds of or- 
ganizations make an impression on 
America’s growth pattern. For ex- 
ample, when the strength and sta- 
bility of a democratic country are 
being threatened, there are always 
people who unite in shrieking an 
alarm of defeat, which is likely to take 
the form of unreasonable demands on 
the country’s fundamental institu- 
tions, like the public schools. 


Tall Tree Organizations 


On the other hand, in spite of the 
confusion and doubt created in the 
minds of many people by this loud 
procedure, there is also the com- 
placent and apathetic part of the 
population, complete with easy chair, 
slippers, and T.V., which unites only 
with those whose motto is “‘let’s live 
it up,” and which refuses even to 
consider making any kind of demand, 
either reasonable or unreasonable. 
Fortunately, while these brush pile 
people either shout or shrug, there is 
another group which is not only con- 
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cerned about America’s strength, or 
lack of it, but is willing to take on the 
job of doing something about it. This 
large group is composed of many 
smaller ones, either professional or 
lay, which are closely allied in activi- 
ties because of their similar concerns 
and common purposes. These are the 
tall tree organizations, with roots 
firmly planted in the achievements of 
the past. Two such groups are the 
Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation and the Pennsylvania Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 


As I studied the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association 1959 Conven- 
tion theme, “America’s Strength— 
Her Public Schools,” I recalled the 
recent address of an educator who 
focused attention on the fact that in 
American education, the individual is 
of prime importance and so he is 
taught how to take his part in a 
democratic order. Although the 
speaker agreed that increased em- 
phasis on science and mathematics, 
in the interest of national defense, is 
in order, he said he was more worried 
about Russia's imitation of our great 
school system than about her tech- 
nical progress. He stressed that the 
Russians are convinced that our 
strength lies in our educational sys- 
tem and more especially in our ef- 
forts to make it better. These words 
are significant because they point 
out that the superiority of the Ameri- 
can School System might well be 
established, ultimately, by the “how” 
of our efforts to make it better. 

In this area, Russia cannot grasp 
our “know how”’ as she can, for ex- 
ample, the technica! “know how” of 
industry. Russia's schools and their 
administration are geared to a wel- 
fare state. Ours are geared to a 
democracy. Russia's children belong 
to the state. America’s children be- 
long to their families. This makes a 
great difference, which can be to 
America’s advantage, for Russia is 
not equipped with the social frame- 
work which is a large part of the 


“how of our efforts to make our 
schools better. 


The Family the First Teacher 


The Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers shares your 
concern about America’s Strength. It 
also shares in developing the National 
Congress theme, ‘Strengthening the 
Home—Source of Our Nation's Great- 
ness.’ Because of this, I bring you 
greetings in the area of our fourth 
object which is “to bring into closer 
relation the home and the school that 
parents and teachers may cooperate 
intelligently in the training of the 
child.” This object was written into 
the first constitution of the Congress 
of Mothers and is a fundamental 
purpose underlying all PTA activity 
It is our belief that since the family is 
the child's first teacher, it can also be 
its most influential one. 


Out of the experiences of life in 
the home is formed the child's first 
conception of life in the world. Prime 
generator of friendship, love, good 
will, respect for the rights of others, 
or the opposite, the family is the most 
forceful agent we have for establishing 
attitudes in the young. It is in the 
family that our young people may be 
taught early the value of so funda- 
mental an institution as our public 
schools. Ic is in the homes that future 
citizens may catch the spirit of the 
necessity to perpetuate this insti- 
tution at all costs. It is in the homes 
that they may learn the need to 
sacrifice in order to make our schools 
better. 


Although the family cannot stand 
alone in carrying out these duties, 
and although there is a growing 
tendency to place more and more re- 
sponsibility for citizenship education 
on the public schools, the fact stil! 
remains that the family is first: first 
in point of time, first in intimacy, first 
in influence. It is good that in 
America the family has the power, if 
it will but use it, to insist on the cor- 
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rection of all public abuses, juvenile 
delinquency, inflation, educational in- 
equalities, the teacher shortage, or 
anything else that threatens the 
American family. For despite our 
stumbling and fumbling in our prac- 
tice of democracy, the people in the 
families of America still have the 
right to speak and to rule. 

The Pennsylvania Congress be- 
lieves that since America’s schools 
still belong to the people, we can make 
our greatest contribution to your 
efforts for America’s Strength—Her 
Public Schools, by strengthening and 
helping the American family to ac- 
cept the responsibilities of the smallest 
but most important unit of a dem- 
ocrati¢ society. The Pennsylvania 
State Education Association and the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers may be encouraged in their 
endeavors because of this common 
bond which urges each group, in its 
own way, to concentrate its efforts on 
keeping America great, by strengthen- 
ing its fundamental institutions. The 
greetings of the Pennsylvania Con- 
gress to this Convention body are 
said so well in the words of Grace 
Nol 1 Crowell— 


So long as there are homes to which 
men turn 
At close of day, 
So long as there are homes where 
children are, 
Where women stay, 
If love and loyalty and faith be 
found 
Across those sills, 
A stricken nation can recover from 
Its gravest ills. 


So long as there are homes where 
fires burn 
And there is bread, 
So long as there are homes where 
lamps are lit 
And prayers are said: 
Although a people falter through the 
dark 
And nations grope, 
With God himself back of these little 
homes 
We still can hope. 
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In-Service Teacher Programs 


LEE E. BOYER 

Co-ordinator of In-Service Programs 
Department of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg 


| sera most recently de- 
veloped part of the National De- 
fense Education Act for upgrading the 
teaching of science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign languages is an ap- 
proved State Plan for In-service 
Teacher Education Programs. It is 
planned that these programs will 
cover the entire State. They are 
regional in nature so that teachers will 
not need to travel more than one hour 
to participate in a program. 

Local chairmen may take the initia- 
tive in organizing programs in popu- 
lation centers by contacting Lee E. 
Boyer, co-ordinator of in-service pro- 
grams, Bureau of Curriculum De- 
velopment, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg. To assist 
local chairmen and teachers in a given 
region to organize a program, the De- 
partment has prepared for distribu- 
tion two descriptive outlines: one de- 
scribes Phase A programs; the other, 
Phase B programs. 


Phase A 


Phase A programs are designed for 
elementary teachers who have not had 
an opportunity to acquaint them- 
selves with the great ideas, the break- 
throughs, of modern science. These 
programs provide a general education 
background in science with materials 
taken from astronomy, geology, mete- 
orology, physics, chemistry, physical 
geography, and mathematics. 

Each session is in the form of a 
lecture demonstration one hour in 
length. Although the number of ses- 
sions per program may vary, twelve 
to fourteen would be regarded as 
highly satisfactory. The Depart- 
ment is giving priority to Phase A 
programs this year. The lectures will 
be given by college or university 
specialists, leaders in industry, out- 
standing school teachers who have 
had special training, or Department 
staff members. 


Phase B 


Phase B programs emphasize the 
newer subject content and modern 


in Science, Mathematics, and 


Modern Foreign Languages 


techniques which lend themselves to 
classroom instruction. These pro- 
grams will give teachers an oppor- 
tunity to do laboratory work directly 
related to their teaching. Phase B 
programs will be subject-centered so 
that each program will pertain to one 
teaching area in the fields of science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages. 

Single sessions in Phase B pro- 
grams are two hours long with from 
eight to twelve sessions constituting 
a desirable program. Secondary 
teachers will begin with Phase B pro- 
grams. Elementary teachers will 
start Phase B programs after they 
have been enrolled in a Phase A pro- 
gram. 

Salaries for the instructors will be 
provided by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction using matched federal 
and state funds. Meeting places and 
laboratory facilities must be provided 
by the school districts whose teach- 
ers are enrolled in the programs. 


Programs Underway 


Three such programs are already 
underway. One at Willow Grove 
serves mathematics and science teach- 
ers from Montgomery and Bucks 
Counties. Five hundred fifty ele- 
mentary and secondary mathematics 
teachers associated with the Suburban 
A Study Council, University of Penn- 
sylvania, are enrolled in a fourteen- 
session program on Modern Mathe- 
matics in Lower Merion Township. 
At the State Teachers College, Cal- 
ifornia, the mathematics teachers 
from Washington, Greene, and Fay- 
ette Counties are meeting each week 
to view and discuss films, supplied by 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, on modern mathematics. In 
January, the mathematics teachers 
from Crawford County started a 
mathematics program at Allegheny 
College. 

Five additional programs have been 
given preliminary approval. Four 
are science programs for elementary 
teachers and one will be devoted to 

(See In-Service, page 270) 
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1959 General Assembly 
Record on Educational Legislation 


HAROLD J. KOCH 
Assistant Executive Secretary, PSEA 


A LONG LAST the second longest 
session of the General Assembly 
has come to anend. The 1959 session 
was adjourned at 12:00 noon on 
January 5, 1960. 

It was a session in which our major 
legislative efforts in behalf of ade- 
quate school finances and _ profes- 
sional salaries were unsuccessful. A 
combination of factors was respon- 
sible for our lack of success. The 
problem of liquidating the $140 mil- 
lion deficit of the previous biennium, 
the reluctance of our legislature to go 
beyond the heavy tax program en- 
acted to meet both the deficit and 
also what was required to continue 
the normal expansion cf existing 
services, the political party division 
in the two Houses of the General 
Assembly with the Senate controlled 
by the Republicans and the House 
by the Democrats, and the silence of 
the administration including both the 
Governor and the Department of 
Public Instruction, all contributed to 
the defeat of our major legislative 
efforts 


Subsidies and Salaries 


H. B. 1108, the subsidy proposal! in 
which the PSEA had the support of 
the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Association, and the 
Chief School Administrators, died in 
the closing minutes of the session. 
The House voted 98 to 93 to table the 
Senate version after it had defeated 
the Conference Committee report by 
a vote of 114 to 76. The Senate did 
not permit the Conference Committee 
report to come to a vote. When 
unanimous consent to consider the 
Conference Committee report, with- 
out the report being on the desks of 
the Senators, was requested, it was 
objected to. 

Republicans in the Senate were un- 
willing to vote the taxes necessary to 
meet the cost of the subsidy program 
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and thereby prevent a gubernatorial 
veto. 

The Democrats in the House were 
reluctant to vote subsidies without 
taxes. 

The Governor contributed to the 
impasse by threatening to veto any 
school subsidy bill unless it was ac- 
companied by the taxes to pay for it. 

The PSEA Committee on Legisla- 
tion noted with satisfaction the over- 
whelming defeat of H. B. 2354, which 
in its basic principles would have de- 
stroyed the basic equalization formula 
we have supported in our subsidy 
program for many years. H. B. 2354 
introduced, as a factor in determining 
ability, the number of pupils en- 
rolled in nonpublic schools. Accord- 
ingly, it was highly selective. It 
would have benefited only 539 of the 
2420 school districts in Pennsylvania 
and thirteen counties would have 
received no benefit. 

The PSEA is grateful to those 
members on both sides of the aisle in 
both Houses who sought to provide 
an adequate subsidy for our hard- 
pressed school districts and also sup- 
ported tax legislation to pay the costs. 

Without enactment of an adequate 
subsidy program it was impossible to 
move any of our salary legislation. 

Other than the subsidy and salary 
bills, the PSEA legislative program 
included a package of twenty-six bills, 
of which a number became law and 
one, H. B. 2371, was passed by the 
General Assembly but was vetoed by 
the Governor. H. B. 2371 would have 
changed the definition of final aver- 
age salary for classroom teachers with 
35 or more years of service. 

The PSEA bills which became law 
are as follows: 


Distressed School Districts 


H. B. 998, Act 675, Mr. Andrews, 
Mrs. Reibman, Mr. Eshleman, and 
Mrs. Markley, sets up procedures 


A. CLAIR MOSER 
Associate Secretary, PSEA 


that will provide for a special board 
of control consisting of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction or his 
designated representative and two 
citizens appointed by the court of 
common pleas in the county in which 
the district is located. These ap- 
pointees may not be members or em- 
ployes of a school board in a dis- 
tressed district in the county. The 
special board of control shall admin- 
ister the affairs of each such school 
district. Its duties and responsibil- 
ities include authority to levy addi- 
tional taxes, to appoint a special tax 
collector of delinquent taxes, to im- 
pose duties on the board of schoo! 
directors, and authorize their re- 
moval in certain cases. 


Unpaid Teachers’ Salaries 


H. B. 1246, Act 118, Messrs. Polen 
Helm, Polaski, and A. W. Johnson 
requires that when school districts 
do not pay employes their salaries 
when due the school district shall be 
responsible for the payment of 6% 
interest on such salaries from the due 
date to the date of payment unless 
the failure to pay such salaries on 
time is occasioned by the failure of 
the Commonwealth to make semi- 
annual allotment of appropriations 
at the time such appropriations are 
due. 


Irregular School Closing Prohibited 


S. B. 773, Act 742, Mr. Wagner 
prohibits school boards from closing 
any school or department during the 
school term. If the school board de- 
cides prior to the beginning of the 
school term to close any school or de- 
partment, a sixty-day notice in writ- 
ing shall be given. Failure of such 
notice to be given shall obligate the 
school board to pay the salaries of 
school employes for the first ful! 
school year during which schools or 
departments are closed. 

In addition to these three measures 
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a fourth part of the PSEA legislative 
package for unpaid teachers was in- 
corporated in the general appropria- 
tions act. Under this act the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction is permit- 
ted to make advanced appropriations 
to financially distressed school dis- 
tricts to pay teachers’ salaries among 
other things. 


Sabbatical Leave 


S. B. 861, Act 412, Messrs. Pechan, 
Whalley, Kromer, Walker, Hays, and 
Ruth, permits a school district to 
waive the provision with regard to 
the return to school service for one 
year at the expiration of the leave by 
the mutual agreement of the person 
on leave and the school board. The 
act further deletes the provision with 
regard to income for fellowships and 
scholarships affecting the sabbatical 
leave pay and enables a teacher with 
a fellowship or grant to receive a 
sabbatical leave pay as well as any 
income from a grant or fellowship. 
The act also provides a penalty in 
cases where the person on leave does 
not return to the school district with- 
out the mutual agreement of the 
employe and the school board. 


Leaves of Absence for 
State Teachers College Faculties 


S. B. 664, Act 402, Messrs. Pechan, 
Walker, Seyler, and Hays, liberalizes 
the law relating to leaves of absence 
for members of faculties and presi- 
dents of State Teachers Colleges. 
The act further provides leaves in 
cases of sickness or death in the im- 
mediate family. 


Equal Tax Power for Fourth 
Class School Districts 


S. B. 222, Act 101, Messrs. Pechan, 
Berger, Seyler, and Hays, grants 
school districts of the fourth class the 
same taxing powers as districts of the 
second and third class and further 
extends the taxing powers of school 
districts. 


Retirement 


H. B. 2363, Act 554, Messrs. Polen, 
Andrews, Helm, Snider, Bell, Mc- 
Cann, and Bonner, provides that any 
former contributor to the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Sys- 
tem who is in receipt of a superannua- 
tion retirement allowance on January 
1, 1960, and any contributor to the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
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System whose superannuation retire- 
ment shall become effective during 
the period January |, 1960, to May 
31, 1961, shall be entitled to at least 
$50 per year of service credit up to a 
total allowance of $1800 per year. 
Any social security benefits received 
for school service shall be included in 
the total allowance of $1800, and the 
total allowance is subject to reduc- 
tion by reason of any option which 
the contributor elected. This act 
carries an appropriation of $3,300,000 
to meet the added costs of the pro- 
posal. 

It should be noted that this legis- 
lation will be in effect only for the 
current biennium. 


H. B. 2425, Act 701, Messrs. Mihm, 
Bower, Polen, and McCann, permits 
the purchase of credit for former 
school service prior to becoming a 
contributor to the School Employes’ 
Retirement System. The act also 
permits disability annuitants to earn 
in gainful non-school employment an 
amount up to $5,000 or the amount 
of his last year’s school salary, which- 
ever is the greater, without suffering 
a reduction in his disability allowance. 

H. B. 2361, Act 761, Messrs. Mihm 
and Bower, provides that upon the 
death of a contributor to the School 
Employes’ Retirement System under 
the automatic option the contributor 
shall be considered as having elected 
to receive the actuarial equivalent of 
his full withdrawal allowance or 
superannuation allowance under op- 
tion |. 


The act also deletes the require- 
ment that a school employe who has 
separated from school service and 
subsequently returns to school serv- 
ice must pay into the fund within 
three years after his return to service 
his accumulated deductions as they 
were at the time of separation from 
service. This provision permanently 
reopens the system for the restora- 
tion of funds which school employes 
withdrew when they separated from 
school service. 

The introduction of other PSEA 
retirement proposals was delayed un- 
til the Retirement Code prepared by 
the Joint State Government Com- 
mission was enacted into law. This 
codification was introduced as H. B. 
960 and is now Act 77. Following 
its passage most of the PSEA retire- 
ment proposals were included in the 
omnibus amendment bill, H. B. 1889, 
Act 202 


Act 202 provides a multiple service 
clause so that individuals with both 
State and school service may retain 
their membership in either the State 
or School Employes’ Retirement Sys- 
tem and upon retirement use their 
service credits in both systems in the 
determination of their retirement an- 
nuities. This provision eliminates 
the transfer from one retirement sys- 
tem to another to secure complete 
retirement credit. 

It eliminates the requirement of 
fifteen years of service for eligibility 
to retire for those individuals who 
left teaching service, withdrew their 
accumulated deductions, returned to 
school service, and repaid the amount 
withdrawn. It also eliminates the 
requirement for three years:of service 
immediately prior to retirement for 
these same individuals. 

The act also provides opportunity 
for individuals who had school serv- 
ice prior to entering military service 
and who have not received credit in 
the Retirement System for their mili- 
tary service, to purchase credit for 
such service. It permits those in- 
dividuals who are members of the 
1/160 class to elect to become mem- 
bers of the 1/140 class provided they 
pay the increased rates they would 
have paid had they elected to become 
members of the 1/140 class in 1950 

The act also requires that when 
the Retirement Board mails the next 
report to the membership on ac- 
cumulated deductions, the report 
shall also contain the number of 
years of credited service. 


OTHER IMPORTANT EDUCATION 
LEGISLATION 


Bible Reading 


H. B. 2394, Act 700, Messrs. Esh- 
leman and Wood, deletes those por- 
tions of Section 1516 of the School 
Code which make it the responsibility 
of the teacher to read ithe Bible or 
be subject to discharge. The act 
also permits a child to be excused 
from the Bible reading upon written 
request of his parent or guardian. 


School Term 


H. B. 1537, Act 373, Mrs. Reib- 
man, Messrs. Shupnik and Buchanan, 
and Mrs. Henzel, requires that kin- 
dergartens be kept open for not less 
than two and a half hours per day 
for the full school term and also re- 
quires that kindergartens. elementary 
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and secondary schools be kept open 
for at least 180 days of instruction. 
No days on which schools are closed 
shall be counted as days taught and 
no time shall be counted as a pupil 
session for any activity to which ad- 
mission is charged. 


Group Insurance 


S. B. 1107, Act 488, Messrs. Tay- 
lor and Wagner, includes teachers’ 
associations or federations among 
those groups who are permitted to 
issue group life insurance and places 
such associations or federations under 
the same regulations as other eligible 
groups. 


National ‘Defense Education Act 


H. B. 2094, Act 409, Messrs. Mc- 
Cann, Polen, and Lopresti, accepts 
the provisions of the National De- 
fense Education Act and the funds 
provided therein. 


H. B. 2050, Act 19A, Mr. Polen, 
appropriates $400,000 to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for the 
payment of expenses in connection 
with programs conducted under the 
National Defense Education Act. 


School Buildings 


H. B. 958, Act 407, Mrs. Reibman, 
Mr. Sakulsky, Mrs. Henzel, and Mr. 
Stroup, includes the cost of grading 
and the cost of sewage treatment 
plants in computing reimbursable 
rental on school building construc- 
tion. 


S. B. 216, Act 577, Messrs. Wagner 
and Pechan, permits school boards 
to create a capital reserve account 
for approved school building project 
programs, authorizes the investment 
and expenditure of such funds, and 
permits the levying of a tax of three 
mills for five years to provide such 
funds 


H. B. 853, Act 726, Messrs. Mach- 
mer, Korns, Frank, and Buchanan, 
increases the ceiling on school build- 
ing construction in 1959-60, $225 mil- 
lion to a ceiling of $1,150,000,000, and 
further increases the ceiling in 1960-61 
an additional $150 million to a ceiling 
of $1,300,000,000. The act also au- 
thorizes semi-annual payments to 
school districts. This act is similar 
to the provisions of S. B. 402, a 
PSEA bill. 
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State Assistance for Fire and 
Safety Orders 


H. B. 1508, Act 779, Mrs. Reibman, 
Messrs. McCann and Helm, author- 
izes the State Council of Education 
to convert investments of the school 
fund to cash and appropriate the 
principal and income of the State 
school fund for use in assisting finan- 
cially handicapped districts to pay 
the costs of repairs and/or alterations 
to schools ordered by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry or any 
other governmental agency to satisfy 


fire and safety standards and re- 
quirements. 

H. B. 1507, Act 271, Mrs. Reibman, 
Messrs. McCann and Helm, author- 
izes the Department of Public In- 
struction to grant priorities of reim- 
bursement eligibility in cases where 
the Department of Labor and Indus- 
try has closed school buildings. 


School District Finances 


H. B. 1326, Act 221, Mrs. Reibman, 
Messrs. Helm and Shupnik, and Mrs. 
Donahue, permits county boards of 
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957-59 — 1959-61 
Actual 
Expenditures Appropriations Increase + 
1957-59 Biennium 1959-61 Biennium Decrease — 
Appropriations for Current Operations 
vernmental Operations Other 1 han Subsidies: “ 
Departmental 
Executive and General Administration $ 751,490 $ 1,290,692* +$ — 539,202 
Audieor General's Audit Costs...220 | es he enasses 1,495,606 + 1,495,606 
Professional Licensing Service....... 1,050,955 1,107,591 + 56,636 
Vocational Education Services...... 766,442 815,5 + 49,102 
Public School Employes Retirement . 620,062 638,937 + 
Administrative Services for School 
Ut a a ee 449,710 588,772 + 139,062 
School Building Services........... 461,982 441,792 - 0,190 
State Library Service.............. 476,659 290,095 ~ 186,564 
—— Services for Pupils.......... 238,633 241,814 + 3,181 
riculum Development Services. . 279,658 240,958 a 38,700 
Credentials Evaluation 
ee RS ree eee 243.726 236,990 - 6,736 
Auditing of State Aid to Public 
SCMOOR EC MRETIOUB, 6566 ors. o:5.6 0:06:00 0 8's 200,000 220,260 + 20,260 
roping of Public Service Employes. 182,088 205,682 + 23,594 
Higher Education Services. ........ 78,697 71,097 - rz 
Regulation of Private Schools and 
eterans Education. eee 113,271 57,059 - 56,212 
Reserve for Appropriation. . CV oaube see > | | Tnwextanaaes 217,974 + 217,974 
‘Rotel Depart. 6 sie 5s ceases $ 5,913,373 $ 8,160,863 +$ 2,247,490 
Institutions 
State Teachers Colleges............ $ 16,717,819 $ 20,505,400t +$ 3,787,581 
Scotland School for Veterans Children 1,445,366 1,750,000 + 304,634 
Thaddeus Stevens Trade School... . . 720,288 800,000 + 79,712 
Beate CRT SIO oo os ok ee cins ices 340,584 500,000 + 159,416 
TREE TINO 2 5.5. 5.55.054 0s wie cesses $ 19,224,057 $ 23,555,400 +$ 4,331,343 
County Administration 
Salaries of County Superintendents, 
Assistant County Superintendents, 
and Supervisorsof Special Education $ 3,610,696 $ 4,418,500 +$ 807,804 
Expenses of County Superintendents, 
ssistant County Superintendents, 
and Supervisorsof Special Education 280,000 353,500 + 73,500 
Expenses of County Boards and 
Chen Yy 6 FOES, 656k oe kon vce le a 40,000 61,600 + 21,600 
Total County Administration......... $ 3,930,696 $ 4,833,600 +$ 902,904 
Retirement of School Employes 
Contingent Reserve Fund.......... $ 34,335,822 $ 54,220,039 +$ 19,884,217 
Annuity Reserve Account #2....... 14,546,128 15,640,564 + 1,094,436 
PiereerMG! TSGIMNES 00.054 ccckee | ate abies 3,300,000 + 3,300,000 
Former Teachers Account.......... 115,828 113,400 - 2.428 
Total Retirement of School Employes. . $ 48,997,778 $ 73,274,003 +$ 24,276,225 
Education of Blind, Deaf and Cerebral 
NTE oie slate sax enka eNO We bse gate $ 4,200,000 $ 6,800,000 +$ 2,600,000 
Total Governmental Other Than Sub- 
RROD cc a Nira d soca ulea meat ea $ 82,265,904 $116,623 ,866 +$ 34,357,962 
Subsidies 
Public Schools 
Se eee $ 34,521,470 $ 41,435,561 +$ 6,914,091 
Support of Public Schools.......... 524,110,578 585,320,138 + 61,209,560 
Vocational Education.............. 1,974,385 2,446,761 + 472,376 
Financially Handicapped School 
SIN cic ce i 5 Via ep emiae sé a 357.946 358,000 + 54 
Milacellarisous 5 5 os icscewe ee we 1,943,236 2,775,300 + 832,064 
Total Public Schools, ..)...2..00ci0s000 $562,907,615 $632 335,760 +$ 69,428,145 
State Public School Buildin; 2, uaa 
Administration and Staff f. SPSB $ 650,000 $ 725,000 +$ 75,000 
Annual Rental and Sinking Red 
Charges on School Building Con- 
es ee ee 40,187,780 42,415,000 + 2,227,220 
Total State Public School Building 
PIS cc vinwan'et ad a.s deine a sp'es $ 40,837,780 $ 43,140,000 +$ 2,302,220 





*The big increase in this item is due to a switch of personnel, for budget purposes, from program budgets to 


Executive and General Administration 
tIncludes $1,017,000 for capital improvements 
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school directors to establish and oper- 
ate audio-visual libraries and instruc- 
tional materials centers. The act 
also provides a method of sharing 
the cost of operating such programs 
among the counties involved. 

H. B. 492, Act 226, Mrs. Reibman, 
Messrs. Shupnik and Helm, permits 
the first semi-annual payments to 
school districts to be an estimated 
amount based on but not to exceed, 
50% of the total amount appropriated 
to the school district the previous 
year. 

H. B. 910, Act 626, Messrs. Bal- 
thaser, Machmer, Weidner, and Deng- 
ler, provides for computing tuition 
charges on the basis of expenses of 
the last preceding year and for mak- 
ing adjustments based on the actual 
expenditures at the end of the year. 


S. B. 831, Act 348, Messrs. Seyler 
and Silvert, includes social security 
contributions in determining the tui- 
tion charges for pupils of other dis- 
tricts. 

SB. 677, Act 157, Mr. Wagner, 
defines high school pupils in deter- 
mining reimbursable teaching units 
as those pupils above sixth grade in a 
secondary program classified as such 
by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion 


Reorganization of School Districts 


H. B. 567, Act 18, Mrs. Reibman 
and Mr. Stroup, permits the elector- 
ate to vote on the formation of union 
and merged school districts at pri- 


mary elections. 
S. B. 833, Act 286, Messrs. Seyler 






































Actual 
Expenditures Appropriations Increase + 
1957-59 Biennium 1959-61 Biennium Decrease — 
General State apg <A for Comune 
Improvements at State-aided educa- 
chanel TRIER i resctcsncuce. © eeweeneenes $ 477,196 +$ 477,196 
Universities and Colleges 
Pennsylvania State University...... $ 29,763,400 $ 34,277,335 +$ 4,513,935 
University of Pittsburgh........... 894,166 11,114,111 + 1,219,945 
University of Pennsylvania......... 413,120 10,226,361 + 1,813,241 
Temple University. ............... .907 834 7,079,587 + = 1,171.753 
efferson Medical College.......... 720,000 3,348,073 + 628,073 
lahnemann Medical College and 
WEMNGNNE. oa de cies ee cle'ave ea’ 1,596,000 1,939,913 oa 343,913 
Women’s Medical College. ... P 746,000 903 487 + 157,487 
Drexel Institute of Technology...... ws eee eee 750,000 o 750,000 
Lincoln University.......... i 528,000 607,200 + 79,200 
Ciscoe Geliool Of LaW.....ccgecss «ss ew we wencecs 250,000 — 250,000 
Pennsylvania Museum School of Art. 176,000 193,600 + 17,000 
Philadelphia Textile Institute....... 176,000 193,600 ao 17,600 
National Agricultural College....... 88,000 96,800 a 8,800 
Moore Institute of Art, Science and 
PI coco acter ats Ces Sov Cee ce 0e 71,500 yo ; RL. 
Ce Se coeicuce vances | c Snleenudaee ee ‘ i 
COE OUND. coo ceccecdecsce | tate Warts 50.000 + 50.000 
Total Universities and Colleges....... $ 60,080,020 $ 71,118,717 +$ 11,038,697 
Other Educational Institutions 
Philadelphia College of Osteopathy. . $ 220,000 $ 253,000 +$ 33,000 
Downingtown Industrial and Agricul- 
tural School Pe kd chant wee ade 240,500 197,050 = 43,450 
Pennsylvania School forthe Deaf... = .......+.4.. 175,000 a 175,000 
Emeka Institute of Pennsylvania. . 117,700 129,470 ~ 11,770 
Orlando S. Johnson Industrial School 82,500 59,000 + 7,500 
Berean Manual Training School... .. 60,500 66,500 6,000 
Williamson Free School of Mechanical 
TPIS a Ces ot caus celeb hee eA 61,600 66,000 a 4,400 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum. . . 55,000 60,500 o 5,500 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
ERR eo aaa Oy ie sate ae 00 a. ag ee Rem ane 50,000 + 50,000 
Total Other Educational Institutions. . $ 837.800 $ 1,087,520 +$ 249,720 
Miscellaneous 
National Defense Education Act... . $ 182,657 $ 943 534 +5 760,877 
Aid to free, public, non-sectarian 
[Pee a ee aaa 180,000 234,000 oo 54,000 
Highway safety education.......... 25,000 ae. >t enous 
Assistance for the education of chil- 
ee MS Sc cavaatecscss. «  aweeunciene 130,000 + 130,000 
Total Miscellaneous. .............045 $ 387,657 $ 1,332,534 +$ 944.877 
PORN IS oe onc wc coun a sees se $665 050,872 $749,491 .727 +$ 84,440,855 
TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS AP- 
PROVED FOR CURRENT OPERA- 
SHUR hee ago ak oS SOE EE NERS $747 316,776 $866,115 ,593 +$118,798,817 
Deficiency Appropriations 
Subsidy 
EPRUMAIGIE icc cnccceeceseer*  °  tegeepbece's $ 2,650,000 +$ 2,650,000 
SRPONS GE RMIENIG SORIONE. Ccicoceess 9  eleaeeadere 17,328,083 + 17,328,083 
Education of Cornplanter Indians... = =—s..... +. eee 400,000 oo 400,000 
Retirement 
Contingent Reserve Fund.......... $ 1,811,805 8,045,644 + 6,233,839 
Annuity Reserve Account #2....... 21,864,351 11,575,234 — 10,289,117 
County : 
Traveling expense for county superin- 
CR. cncccbecreetenenennn’ . eeebagaanee 40,000 + 40,000 
Travel expense and ‘egal fees for 
GRAS NON sc iswccccueuinae- |. _lemeneadeecn 13,000 + 13,000 
Total Deficiency Appropriations...... $ 23,676,156 $ 40,051,961 +$ 16,375,805 
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and Silvert, provides that when other 
school districts are added to an exist- 
ing jointure the supervising principal 
of the original jointure shall continue 
as the supervising principal of the 
new jointure unless the districts to be 
added have a population larger than 
that of the districts in the original 
jointure. In such cases the board of 
directors of the joint schools may 
select the supervising principal of the 
original joint schools or the super- 
vising principal of any of the districts 
to be added to the new jointure. 

H. B. 1161, Act 674, Messrs. Gibb 
and Hamilton, provides that during 
the first five years subsequent to the 
creation of a union or merged district, 
no such district shall receive less 
reimbursement on account of instruc- 
tion or tuition than the total amount 
paid to the component districts in the 
fiscal year prior to the effective date 
of the creation of such districts unless 
there is a decrease in enrolment. 


S. B. 785, Act 771, Mr. Kessler, 
permits a union school district of the 
second, third, or fourth class to merge 
with another district or districts of 
the same approved administrative 
unit. The act also provides for sup- 
plemental payments in such cases 
and also for school districts of the 
second class which became districts 
of that class as a result of either a 
merger or union of two or more dis- 
tricts in compliance with the county 
plan or by virtue of population 
growth. 


H. B. 1207, Act 727, Messrs. Don- 
aldson, John J. Murray, Jenkins, and 
Wilt, provides payments on account 
of pupil transportation to (1) merged 
or union districts in which one or 
more of the component districts were 
heretofore eligible for reimbursement 
on account of transportation, (2) 
school districts which were eligible 
heretofore for reimbursement on ac- 
count of transportation of children, 
and (3) third and fourth class dis- 
tricts for pupils transported to and 
from approved consolidated schools, 
joint consolidated schools, or voca- 
tional school districts living a mile 
and a half from the school of attend- 
ance. 


Special Education 


S. B. 812, Act 526, Mr. Propert, 
provides that a school district plan- 
ning to conduct classes or schools for 
handicapped children shall submit 








prior to July | each year, for review 
and approval of the Department of 
Public Instruction, an estimate of the 
cost of such classes or schools and of 
transporting such pupils. Such school 
districts shall be reimbursed an 
amount to be determined by subtract- 
ing the instruction cost per elemen- 
tary or secondary pupil from the in- 
structional cost per special class pupil, 
or from the construction cost per 
special class elementary and second- 
ary pupil as approved by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in the 
budget, whichever is the lesser. 

H. B. 869, Act 342, Messrs. Gailey 
and Welsh, includes the cost of edu- 
cating partially sighted in the reim- 
bursements to school districts out of 
monies appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for special 
education. 

H. B. 2397, Act 762, Mrs. Reibman, 
Messrs. McCann, Polen, and A. W. 
Johnson, provides home-bound in- 
struction for children confined to 
detention homes. 


State Tax Equalization Board 


H. B. 2322, Act 569, Mrs. Reibman, 
Messrs. McCann and Polen, provides 
that where a school district suffers 
a loss of State subsidies by virtue of 
increased market valuations as certi- 
fied to the Superintendent of Public 
[Instruction by the State Tax Equali- 
zation Board the Commonwealth 
shall pay during the school year 
1960-61, 100% of the loss. 

H. B. 2323, Act 760, Mrs. Reibman, 
Messrs. McCann and Polen, requires 
the State Tax Equalization Board to 
adjust market values biennially in 
odd numbered years and to make 
only those changes in even numbered 
years resulting from properties going 
on or off the assessment rolls. The 
act also regulates appeals and certi- 
fication, eliminates the provisions 
making the decision of the Board 
final, and requires the Board to make 
a written finding of facts 


State Teachers Colleges 


H. B. 866, Act 788, Messrs. 
Buchanan, Steckel, Yetter, and Ya- 
tron, changes the name of State 
Teachers Colleges by deleting the 
word ““Teachers.”’ 

S. B. 436, Act 580, Messrs. Con- 
fair, Harney, Blass, Stevenson, Sey- 
ler, Ruth, Berger, and Wade, pre- 
scribes an additional room rental fee 
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of $3 per week per student in State 
Teachers Colleges and allocates the 
funds to the Department of Public 
Instruction for a reserve fund for 
contingencies, capital replacements, 
furniture, and equipment. 


In Conclusion 


Despite the failure of the General 
Assembly to enact subsidy or salary 
legislation, many good pieces of legis- 
lation for education were enacted 
into law and there were a number of 
significant gains. Measures in at 
least two fields can be considered 
landmarks in the history of school 
legislation in Pennsylvania. The 
codification of the School Employes’ 
Retirement System and the legisla- 
tion enacted to deal with the problem 
of unpaid teachers’ salaries, both long 
overdue, are outstanding milestones 
in educational legislation. 


The minimum financial require- 
ments for continued operation of the 
schools under existing law have been 
provided for. Over and above what 
was provided in the previous bien- 
nium, appropriations for support of 
the schools were increased $61.2 mil- 
lion. Additional appropriations of 
$6.9 million for transportation, $2.2 
million for annual rentals for school 
construction, $3.8 million for State 
Teachers Colleges, $2.2 million for 
the Department of Public Instruction 
and $11 million for universities and 
colleges were alsc provided. 


While the last biennial session of 
the General Assembly closed on a dis- 
couraging note in regard to making a 
great forward step in financial sup- 
port for the schools, it was neverthe- 
less a session in which the school sub- 
sidy program received more attention 
and discussion than in any other ses- 
sion in recent years. H. B. 1108 was 
the best known piece of legislation in 
the session. It was most unfortunate, 
however, in a session when the or- 
ganized members of the profession, 
including also the school directors 
and PTA’s, were in agreement on the 
next great step forward in educational 
legislation, had the legislation drawn, 
and programs of interpretation and 
need organized statewide, that failure 
of the proper response at the State 
level at some point left this an un- 
finished task in the years to come. 
We have every reason to anticipate 
that out of the ashes of defeat of H. B. 
1108 will rise a truly adequate sub- 


sidy program, one that will eventually 
justify the financial expenditures and 
the man hours of research and labor 
which were put forth by the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen. 

We can certainly hope that when 
the potential revenue from the in- 
crease of the sales tax to 4% has been 
determined, when the current deficit 
has been liquidated, there will be 
millions of dollars available for the 
public schools. Surely the Common- 
wealth cannot much longer procras- 
tinate in its responsibility to educate 
its children adequately. 


Governor Lawrence to Ap- 
point Commission to Study 
Education 


In his speech at the final session of 
the 1959 PSEA convention Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Charles 
H. Boehm announced that Governor 
David L. Lawrence would name a 
Statewide commission to study edu- 
cation in all of its aspects. 

“In addition,” said Doctor Boehm, 
“there will be task forces, perhaps a 
score in number, each assigned to 
various problems. Some will concern 
finances, one the special problems of 
large cities, others will concern in- 
struction, teacher policies, pupil pol- 
icies, new techniques of instruction. 
school board fiscal policies, and simi- 
lar aspects of educational programs 
in the Commonwealth.” 

Doctor Boehm said in accordance 
with House Resolution No. 99 of the 
1959 session of the General Assembly. 
the study will be completed before 
the 1961 term. 

“Many lay and professional per- 
sons will be involved,” continued 
Doctor Boehm, “‘and insofar as pos- 
sible the vast educational resources 
of this Commonwealth will be brought 
to bear upon our various problems.” 
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Creativity in the 


I. L. de FRANCESCO 


President 
State Teachers College 
Kutztown 


ET US consider one of the most 
fundamental and most difficult 
problems of our professicn. Indeed, 
as | view it, if the problem of how to 
teach effectively can be resolved, not 
uniformly, but for each of us accord- 
ing to his temper, inclination, view of 
life, and education, then we shall have 
taken a gigantic step toward the im- 
provement of education at all levels 
for a time of tremendous significance 
in the development of our culture. 


Creative action is a rare and elusive 
quality. Therefore teaching, as an 
art, isnot easily achieved; the process 
itself calls for an orderly mind and a 
type of perceptive power which places 
the teacher in the category of a per- 
fectionist. Furthermore, the deep 
involvement in our chosen career, and 
the breadth of experiences to which 
we must ‘become receptive, are in 
themselves constant and demanding. 
At best, what we may all hope for is 
an incessant urge to strive toward the 
worthy goal of becoming a better 
teacher. There have always been 
great teachers, men and women who 
have influenced thousands upon thou- 
sands who, in turn, have brought us 
thus far in the great civilization of 
which we are a part. 


The Teacher—Artist 


The task, it seems to me, is to 
examine from our vantage point what 
it is that makes a creative teacher, or 
what qualities in the process may lend 
to teaching utmost effectiveness. 

Let me begin by using an analogy, 
so well and so simply expressed by 
the British poet-scholar-philosopher. 
Sir Herbert Read. Sir Herbert said 
that all teaching can really be class- 
ified under two headings: (1) the 
funnel method, and (2) the pump 
method. The funnel method is the 
simplest, and, on the surface, the 
quickest way of teaching anybody 
anything. This is so because all one 
needs do is to “pour in” information, 
advice, directions, or whatever one 
wishes the subject to acquire. Now, 
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Teaching Process 


mark you well, that the subject is a 
passive receiver: he simply takes in, 
indiscriminately, whatever the teach- 
er pours into him. Furthermore, the 
receiver does nothing with what has 
been poured in, except to store it. 
Eventually, if the occasion demands 
it, he will return precisely what has 
been stored—a bit stale, a bit older, 
perhaps no longer true—but he will 
return it, undigested and unchanged. 

The pump method is just the op- 
posite, and requires greater effort on 
the part of the teacher and the taught. 
Here the case is of pulling out, of 
abstracting from the subject what is 
already within him, in terms of ac- 
cumulated knowledge, of experience 
undergone, of thinking which has been 
done, of reactions which have been 
expressed, and of relationships which 
have been established: new combina- 
tions, broadened concepts, and what- 
ever else may have happened in the 
process of thinking. Whatever has 
come in by way of the senses is now 
being pulled out. assimilated, di- 
gested, accepted, or repudiated. 

Which shall it be then, the funnel— 
or the pump method of teaching? 

The analogy to which I have re- 
ferred is clarified for great teachers 
such as Read only because such 
teachers have given thought to the 
artistry of their calling rather than 
to look upon it as a mechanical chore. 

With these thoughts in mind, let 
us examine the process of creative 
thinking in the hope that in the an- 
alysis we may come closer to an 
understanding of its nature and per- 
haps discover how we may improve 
our own performance. 

Several years ago, at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, J. P. 
Guilford and his associates in psy- 
chology were charged by a contract 
with the U. S. Navy to attempt to 
isolate the factors, which together 
compose what has been termed cre- 
ative, or logical, thinkers. 

The Navy was and is interested in 
such persons because of the involved 
situations, the problems which arise, 


the progress that needs to be made, 
the discoveries which must be achieved 
by its personnel under all manner of 
conditions and circumstances. Actu- 
ally, some of the situations deal with 
the success and failure of an entire 
campaign, or battle, or plan, or ad- 
vance, and the Navy dares not to fail! 


The Creative Thinker Has— 


I have often asked myself—"'ls 
there anything more important in all] 
our striving or in the world, than a 
human life successfully lived?” The 
answer, obviously, is “no.” And here 
is where the importance of creative 
teaching comes to the fore. 

Getting back to Guilford and his 
associates, they, over a period of 
time and much experimentation and 
investigation, came up with what to- 
day are widely accepted indices or ele- 
ments which give us the total picture 
of the creative thinker—or para- 
phrased for our present purpose, the 
creative teacher. 

These are the factors which Guil- 
ford ultimately proposed: 

Sensitivity to problems 

Fluency of ideas 

Flexibility in handling data 

Originality of interpretations 

Ability to re-define 

Ability to analyze 

Ability to synthesize 

Ability to organize for action 

Now precisely, how do these fac- 
tors apply to creative teaching? Let 
us examine them one by one and pos- 
sibly furnish examples of teaching 
situations in which each applies. 


Sensitivity to Problems 


The first factor is one’s ability to 
spot problems. In teaching Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth, for example, is it 
the memorizing of certain lines or 
entire passages that matters? Is it 
knowing the gist of the play? Is it 
the ability of pupils to mimic you, 
an enthusiast, as you interpret cer- 
tain characters? These are all in- 
teresting, and to a degree, important 
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for students to know, or to be able to 
remember. But, really, is this the 
import of Macbeth, or is it the human 
situation, the moral question of good 
and evil, the failure of unbounded 
ambition, the pusillanimous use of 
trickery and of murder to achieve a 
dubious end? 


To be sure, the facts, the lines, the 
dramatis personae are important 
things, but infinitely more significant 
is understanding of the problems—for 
they are the real reasons why the play 
was written, and the real value of the 
play, beyond art and beyond enter- 
tainment. What is true of the teach- 
ing of Macbeth can be said about the 
teaching of any phase of history, the 
teaching of geography, the teaching of 
mathematics, and almost any phase of 
science. It is one matter to teach for 
facts and another to teach for under- 
standing. The latter deals with prob- 
lems. 


Fluency of Ideas 


The second factor in creative 
thinking, which by now you recognize 
as being synonymous with creative 
teaching, is fluency of ideas. Given a 
situation, certain data, or some facts, 
how many ideas occur in the mind as 
possible intentions, probable solu- 
tions, or probable hypotheses? 


Is there only one way of solving 
a problem? Can it be that several 
ideas are equally correct in their 
proper context? The realm of ideas 
involves new concepts, new combina- 
tions of data, and these may result 
in additional knowledge. Teaching 
for quality of ideas is much more 
difficult than teaching for compe- 
tence. Competence of a sort is 
achieved through exercise or drill, 
but fluency of ideas is easily repressed 
if the teacher is unsympathetic ‘to- 
ward it and does not strive for it in 
his own performance. 


Flexibility in Handling Data 


The third element is the ability 
of the teacher to exemplify and en- 
courage in his students the flexible 
use of data. The science table in 
the elementary grades, the science 
laboratory of the junior and senior 
high school, the assorted materials 
available in the art class, and many 
other teaching situations indicate how 
the same data, or materials, or ideas, 
in the hands of good teachers, can and 
do yield a variety of outcomes. But, 


here we must.be cautioned that pupils 
are very quick at appraising what the 
teacher wants. Unless in our dem- 
onstrations, discussions, or presenta- 
tions, we as teachers use data 
flexibly and point out that varied 
results may be equally valid under 
certain conditions, our pupils will look 
for one answer and one only, through 
the use of data in the traditional 
forms. 


Originality of Interpretation 


The word originality is here used to 
mean something different from the or- 
dinary, or expected. Too many feel 
that unless a thought, or an idea, or a 
plan, or any human action/or reaction 
is “out of this world’—it is not of 
much account. It is not so. Simple 
facts and observations about situa- 
tions or things have often been the 
basis of great discoveries of scientific 
achievements and of artistic triumphs. 


In asense, this factor singles out the 
dreamer of dreams, the pupil with 
“peculiar ideas, the person that 
comes up with “impossible” answers 
to problems. Just remember that the 
horseless carriage, the flying machine, 
the submarine, and the invention of 
the wheel, to name a few creations 
which first changed life on earth and 
now propel it into space, were the 
original “‘figments’’ of someone's im- 
agination at one time or another. The 
theory of numbers, many scientific 
principles, even the theory of rela- 
tivity, began as original interpreta- 
tions by someone, somewhere. Today 
as never before, we need to teach as 
well as to encourage our pupils to 
develop originality in the use of facts, 
data, and relationships. We need to 
give wings to ideas so that human 
knowledge may be extended and 
adequacy for living insured. 


Ability to Redefine 


To redefine means to reconstruct 
Let us assume that certain principles, 
or theories, or even ideas, have been 
established, and that their relation- 
ships have been made clear. Pupils 
now know all they need to know about 
a theorem, a scientific problem, a 
social situation, or an historic event. 
These established bits of knowledge 
are tools; students must be taught 
how to use them, and through ex- 
perience they must learn what the 
tools will do when properly handled. 


/ 
So icome 


A test of how well students can 
reconstruct a scientific phenomenon, 
or a theorem, or a story, is a simple 
one. Can they put down answers to 
the following: 

a. What—or, what is the general 
problem? 

b. Where—the locus or place where 
things occur? 

c. When—under what conditions 
and timing? 

d. How—what processes are es- 
sential? What are the conditions of 
the problem in social studies, litera- 
ture, or political patterns? 

e. Why—what causes, what forces, 
what events are involved? 

f. Who or whom—personalities, 
characters, relationships 


The difficulties which students en- 
counter in learning are not really due 
to lack of ability to think logically, 
but rather to inability to read for 
meaning. If teachers will test their 
own success in putting across a lesson 
by the what, why, how, where, when, 
and who, they may realize what dif- 
ficulties pupils face, and may obviate 
some pitfalls of teaching. 


Ability to redefine calls for un- 
divided attention, for clarity of mean- 
ing, and for perception into ramifica- 
tions and issues. Good teaching will 
not take these for granted. 


Analysis 


In teaching and learning, the most 
effective results are obtained when 
the sequence of events is logical, and 
the facts are carefully examined. | 
recall quite vividly how my interest 
in botany was kindled. The wise 
teacher was explaining the structure 
of a flower. He gave each of us a 
cherry blossom, and then said: “Take 
the outer, large, colorful part of the 
flower and pull it away gently; look 
at its shape and see how it narrows 
down to fit like a spoke into a wheel.” 
He then drew the shape on the black- 
board and gave us the name: petal. 
He repeated the operation for the 
sepals, for the corolla, for the stamens, 
the stigma, the pistil, and other parts. 
In due time, he asked us to examine 
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each part again, make a drawing 
showing all the parts, and label them 
properly. Now, note that the ef- 
fectiveness of the lesson lay in his 
pulling a typical flower apart—laying 
down each part, examining it, then 
naming it. Pulling apart is what we 
mean by analysis. We may not be 
teaching botany, but whatever we 
teach, it is the close scrutiny we give 
each part’ of what we teach that drives 
home the shape, the function, the 
relationship, the name. 


Conversely, less creative teaching 
may take something apart but may 
never teach the pupil to put it to- 
gether again as a whole—flower, 
mathematical formula, literary piece, 
‘or work of art. Analysis, therefore, 
assumes tremendous importance in 
teaching, because it insists on the 
habit of examining things thoroughly, 
so that they may be re-structured in 
proper order and relationship. 


Synthesis 


Reaching synthesis is both an ele- 
ment in systematic thinking and the 
crowning glory of effective teaching. 
It is the opposite of analysis as a proc- 
ess but, in a larger sense, it is a 
natural accompaniment of it. If an- 
alysis insists on the habit of critical 
observation, synthesis is the proof of 
understanding. Having analyzed a 
poem, or a scientific experiment, to 
give it again wholeness and meaning, 
to be able to restore it to its original 
form, is to have completed the learn- 
ing act. Unless this occurs, the teach- 
ing-learning process has been vitiated ; 
actually, it has been a waste of time 
and energy, and may even result in 
confusing the learner. 


But synthesis in teaching must 
mean more than putting things back 
again into wholes, as they were or- 
iginally. As young people advance in 
knowledge and development, they 
should be able to create new images, 
new combinations, and broader con- 
cepts by the process of synthesis. In 
fact, creative teaching should aim for 
newer and larger understanding on 
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the basis of simpler examples of 
synthesis. Unless this occurs, the 
teacher has failed in other aspects of 
creative thinking such as have been 
inferred in this discussion. Synthesis 
then is a new creation, a broader 
horizon, a larger outlook, in any field 
of teaching. 


Ability to Organize 


This is the utilitarian factor but 
it has little to do with a neat note- 
book, or with an orderly desk, or with 
beautiful penmanship, even though 
such virtues may facilitate teaching 
and learning. We have here to do 
with ability to organize facts, prin- 
ciples, ideas, even notions, in such a 
way that they become useful to prove 
or disprove an hypothesis, to prove 
or disprove a theory, to confirm or 
deny what may seem to be irrelevant. 
It is putting things in order in the 
mind, to use facts and data toward the 
solution of the problem in context; in 
brief, it is the ‘‘proof of the pudding,” 
and the proof that worth-while teach- 
ing has taken place. 





These eight factors of creative 
thinking actually apply to successful 
human action in any field, yet their 
very nature being intellectual, they 
seem most appropriate to the art of 
teaching. It is through such teaching 
that we may discover the talented, the 
late bloomer, and perhaps the pupil 
whose limitations suggest other types 
of education than those of the typical 
classroom. 


In general, creative teaching dis- 
tinguishes between mere competence 
and excellence. Excellence is the 
supreme attainment. 


But even when the logical way of 
thinking is properly understood, it 
will fail, unless the right climate 
permeates the classroom. The con- 
ditions of learning are just as im- 
portant as the quality of the teaching 





Education Leaders from All 50 States Attend Salary 


School in Nation's Capital 


Approximately 120 teachers, administrators, state education association 


officials from every state went back to school in 


Wash ington, D. C 


., November 


11-14. They attended the Second National School for Teacher Salary Scheduling 
at NEA Headquarters and had to follow a strict schedule of classes every day— 
and had to “bone up’’ for a final examination which had to be passed before 


they got a ‘‘diploma’’ for the course. 


Shown here representing Pennsylvania are Mrs. Ada S. Kessler (center) 
from Malvern and Mary R. Greene from Philadelphia with Robert McLain, 


NEA salary consultant 
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President, PSEA Executive Secretary 


ATION ASSOCIATION — 


Your Name on This 


LIFE 


- MEMBERSHIP 


CER TIFI- 
CATE 


will help build 
the New 


2 PSEA Headquarters 





Building 


Yes, I want to contribute to the building fund 
SIGN ME UP AS A LIFE MEMBER OF PSEA 


CONT (Ae naa ANS TD, Se ae Ica ele a ea A SS 
Street City 


NN 3 5 ca te ee yee ee 
IS his so le os tee Bac hc eh ot 
ENE RRR nT ee Ue are Pee are UO 


| wish to make payment as follows: 
.. $200 full payment 
.. $100 a year for two years 
. $ 50 a year for four years 
(payments may be made in two $25 installments) 


If dues are paid for 1959-60, deduct $10 from your initial life 


membership payment. 
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Zone 


Present to your District president or mail to 


H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 


400 North Third Street 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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‘“FEBRUARE” 


In ancient Rome, Februare (to purify) 
referred to the ceremonies conducted to 
insure fertility and the safe delivery of 
infants. 

Hovering between winter and spring, 
it was known to the Saxons as ‘‘Sprote- 
Kale Monath’’—the time for the earliest 
sprouting of cabbage; also as ‘Sol- 
Monath’—time for return of the sun 
from the low point of winter. 


The Indians called it ‘‘Hunger- 
Moon,” because no food had been 
gleaned from the earth for so long. 


But the Old English verse is cheer- 
fully prophetic: 

If February give much snow 

A fine summer it doth show. 


20,000,000 SCOUTS 


Someone said that one of the best 
things in the world is to be a boy. 
lt requires no experience, but needs 
practice to be a good one. That prac- 
tice has been offered to 20,000,000 
boys and men by the Boy Scouts of 
America since its founding on Febru- 
ary 8, 1910—exactly 50 years ago. 

When a scout needs a helping hand, 
he looks at the end of his own arm. 
He is prepared. He is self-reliant. 
He is industrious. He grows strong by 
doing, not dodging duty, for he knows 
the only way to get rid of a responsi- 
bility is to discharge it. 

“To succeed, you've got to jump at 
4 good opportunity,’ advised the Scout- 
master. ‘But how can | tell which is 
a good one?” queried the Cub. “You 
can't, snapped the leader, “you've 
got to keep jumping!’ Life is like a 
bicycle—stop pedaling and you fall off. 

The scout betters his lot by doing 
a lot better. And whatever his lot, 
the scout builds something on it. 


GLAMOR A LA SALON 


One-half the world doesn't know 
how the ‘‘better half’ lives until they 
visit the beauty shop—and what better 
time than during Beauty Salon Week 
(February 9-14)? A beauty parlor is 
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a place where men are rare and women 
are well-done. 


Yes, it’s true that beauty comes from 
within—within tubes, jars, compacts, 
and beauty shoppes. That's why beauty 
is said to be only skin dope. 


Some women think that by trying to 
improve on Mother Nature they re fool- 
ing Father Time. In their “medicine 
cabinet’ are assorted bobby pins, 
shaving supplies, mouth wash, eyebrow 
tweezers, manicure sets—and an empty 
aspirin bottle. 


Nothing is so apt to turn a middle- 
aged woman's hair gray as running out 
of rinse. Of course, her husband will 
love her when she’s gray because he’s 
seen her through so many colors al- 
ready. Some blondes, however, never 
fade. They just dye away. 


Most women want to hear the truth— 
no matter how flattering. When a girl 
finds she’s not the only pebble on the 
beach, she usually becomes a little 
bolder. A raving beauty is one who 
took second place in the beauty con- 
test. 

Little Jane was watching her mother 
apply vanishing cream. “What's that 
for, Mother?” she asked. “To make me 
beautiful,”’ explained the mother. Later, 
observing the parent remove the cream, 


the tot blurted, “It didn’t work, did 
it?” 


PARENT-TEACHERHOOD 
On February 17, the PTA movement 


in America attains its three-score and 
three years of united parent-teacher- 
hood. In that time, more then three mil- 
lion dedicated men and women have 
been mobilized to fulfill the founder's 
challenge, “We owe a great obligation 
to our children.’ 

Their obligation denotes the birth- 
right of every child to enjoy a good 
home, a good school, and a good life— 
to have something to live in, something 
to live with, and something to live 
for—the right to self-discovery, self- 
development, and self-expression. 

Official symbol of this mighty or- 


ganization is the oak tree. This 
monarch among trees signifies the 
power and the potential of PTA. It 
is an appropriate and living memorial to 
the vision of the founders, and a 
portent of future accomplishments. For 
who plants a tree, plants for posterity. 


In this spirit, we salute the PTA on 
its 63rd birthday for its momentous 
mission in behalf of the children of 
America. 


“ABRAHAM IS JOKING" 
Abraham Lincoln has been described 


as ‘an American who was ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, ill-housed—and didn’t know 
it.” At least, through his trials and 
tragedies, his sense of humor never 
deserted him. Lincoln once likened a 
hack lawyer who had a reckless dis- 
regard for truth to a Sagamon River 
Steamer, ‘with a five-foot boiler and a 
seven-foot whistle, and every time 
the whistle blew the engine stopped.” 

And when a Congressman com- 
miserated with the President suffering 
from a cold, Abe remarked, “There's so 
much of me on the ground, you know.” 
Another time a cabinet member, finding 
Lincoln polishing his big dusty shoes, 
criticized, “Mr. President, gentlemen 
don’t polish their own boots!” Lincoln 
looked at him innocently, ““Whose 
boots do they polish?” 

A general, trying to impress Lincoln 
with his daring and dash, began his 
dispatch with, “Headquarters in the 
saddle. . . .’ Said the President dour- 
ly, “The trouble with the general is that 
he’s got his headquarters where his 
hindquarters ought to be.” 


Two Quakeresses were discussing 
the Civil War leaders, Lincoln and Jef- 
ferson Davis. ‘“‘l think Jefferson Davis 
will succeed,’ declared one. ‘Why 
does thee think so?” ‘‘Because Jefer- 
son is a praying man. “And so is 
Abraham a praying man.’ “Yes, but 
the Lord will think Abraham is joking.” 

“With the fearful strain that is on me 
night and day,’ said Lincoln, “‘if | did 
not laugh, | should die.” 





Educational 
Iuterests 





The President's Message 


The Challenge to Education 
in 1960 


As educators, we are faced with 
the challenge of developing the highly 
skilled and specialized individuals 
demanded by our complex society, 
and of still guarding and maintaining 
the principles underlying American 
education. If we believe that every 
child has the inherent right to the 
best education possible for him, then 
every child must be provided with a 
sufficient number of well-prepared 
and competent teachers, a school 
building equipped with the materials 
and tools necessary to the develop- 
ment of his potentials regardless of 
his ability, his talents, his economic 
status, or his interests. If integrity 
of effort is to be recognized, then we 
as educators dare not lose our per- 
spective and permit the critics of edu- 
cation to sway us into an unbalanced 
curriculum which would provide for 
the few and neglect the majority of 
the children and youth in our Com- 
monwealth. 


Meeting This Challenge 
to Education 

All groups within the profession 
must join forces and work construc- 
tively toward our common goal. The 
many groups of educators bound to- 
gether by special function which 
make up the Departments, Sections, 
and Round Tables of our PSEA must 
all move ahead in unison to carry on 
effectively the business of education. 
Some of the problems we have en- 
countered in the past have been the 
direct result of a divided front. If 
college personnel, administrators, 
supervisors, specialists, and class- 
room teachers look upon themselves 
as somewhat separate groups work- 
ing together in a total profession with 
no group being superior to others, 
but with each having a unique func- 
tion to perform, then with mutual 
trust we can cooperatively move to- 
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ward high quality educational oppor- 
tunity at all levels. 


Some Areas for Immediate Action 

Through the concerted effort of all 
educators and other individuals and 
agencies responsible for the educa- 
tional program, we must have en- 
acted into law legislation which will 
adequately finance the schools and 
provide economic security for all 
members of the profession. This re- 
quires a well organized profession 
with a steady flow of communica- 
tions. This points to our program of 
reorganization as proposed by the 
Local Branch Committee. It also 
mandates that every member of the 
profession be a positive public rela- 
tions agent for education. 


To help strengthen our educational 
program, we have the Report of the 
Committee of Fifteen to use as an 
instrument for evaluation and as 
point of departure. Even though 
this report was completed over a 
year ago, its implementation has 
only begun. 

To provide extended services to 
our membership, our new Headquar- 
ters at 400 North Third Street must 
become a reality. This means the 
securing of our 1500 life members to 
aid in the immediate financing of the 
building. 

These are only a few of the tasks 
facing us in 1960, but with your sup- 
port, and through the combined ef- 
forts of our Executive Council, our 
five Departments, our many com- 
mittees, and our Headquarters Staff, 
we will carry on and carry forward 
the program of our Pennsylvania 
State Education Association—NMRrs. 
BeERTHA P. Boyp, President, PSEA, 
Cumberland County 
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Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd 


PSEA'’s 1960 President 


Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, sixth grade 
teacher in the South Middleton 
Township Schools, Cumberland 
County, was named President of the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation for 1960. Mrs. Boyd, a 
resident of Carlisle, has been a class- 
room teacher for 23 years. 


Long active in PSEA functions, 
Mrs Boyd has worked her way to the 
top elective position in the Associa- 
tion. She served as president of her 
Local Branch and has been on its 
executive committee for 12 years. 
She also has been President of the 
Southern District and of the State 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
She has just concluded her fourth 
year on the Executive Council. As 
a member of Council in 1959, she 
served as liaison to the Public Rela- 
tions Committee. 


The new PSEA President was in- 
strumental in originating and form- 
ing the Committee on Utilization of 
Teacher Time. This group has been 
surveying the assignment of non- 
professional duties to teachers 
throughout Pennsylvania and _ will 
continue to function during 1960. 

At the national level, Mrs. Boyd 
is on the advisory council of the 
National Education Association De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers and 
has served on the credentials com- 
mittee. She has also been a delegate 
to nine NEA conventions. 

A graduate of State Teachers Ccl- 
lege, Shippensburg, she has taken ad- 
vanced work at the Pennsylvania 
State University and at Bowling 
Green State University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyd reside at 139 
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“E™ Street in Carlisle They. have 
one daughter, Donna, an elementary 
teacher in the Neshaminy Schools in 
Bucks County. 


Fred P. Hare, Jr. 


Executive Council Elects 


Fred P. Hare, Jr. 


The 1959 Executive Council, on 
December 12, elected Fred P. Hare, 
Jr., of Somerset to the position of 
assistant executive secretary with 
special responsibility in the area of 
legislation. Mr. Hare was a member 
of the PSEA Headquarters Staff as 
director of public relations from 1947 
to September of 1953. 


Mr. Hare resigned his position on 
the PSEA Staff to become an ad- 
ministrative assistant in the office of 
Governor John Fine. After he left 
his position as administrative assist- 
ant to Governor Fine, he was assistant 
to the president of Michael Baker, 
Jr., Inc., consulting engineers. 


A native of Meyersdale, Somerset 
County, Mr. Hare was a member of 
the House of Representatives from 
1941 until his election as State Senator 
from the 36th legislative district in 
1947. As amember of the House, he 
co-sponsored three outstanding pieces 
of legislation which became law— 
H. B. 816 of the 1943 session, H. B. 
929 of the 1943 session, and H. B. 568 
of the 1945 session. Two of these 
provided salary increases for teachers 
while H. B. 929 created the State 
School Commission, on which Mr. 
Hare served two years. 


He had previously been a teacher, 
a high school principal, and a super- 
vising principal in Somerset Town- 
ship, Somerset County. He also 
worked as a representative of the 
American Book Company in Western 
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Pennsylvania and as State manager 
for Laidlaw Bros. 

Mr. Hare completed his elementary 
and high school education in the 
schools of Somerset County. He at- 
tended Susquehanna University from 
1926 to 1927 and graduated from 
Ashland College, Ohio, in 1930. From 
1930 to 1937, he attended the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and Pennsyl- 
vania State College where he took 
graduate courses. 


Writing and Speaking 
Competition 


A writing and speaking competition 
for high school seniors, “My True 
Security” Program, has been an- 
nounced by the U. S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company. High School 
seniors have the opportunity to share 
in scholarship awards by writing and 
delivering orally a five-minute script 
on “My True Security—the American 
Way.” 

The program is held during the 
period of January through March. 
For further information, write the 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Boulder Park, Box 7, Tulsa 2, Okla- 
homa, or the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, Newark, New 
Jersey. 





RoBeErRT A. ROSENKRANCE, super- 
vising principal of the Pennridge Joint 
schools, Bucks County, was re-elected 
a member of the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board for a three- 
year term beginning January 1, 1960. 
The committee appointed to count 
the ballots reports that Mr. Rosen- 
krance received 43,436 votes and J. 
Leonard Gaul, 18,924. There were 
419 defective ballots cast and 414 
votes were scattered among other 
members of the Retirement System. 











Dear Miss North: 


Do you think it is a good idea to 
have pupils correct each other's papers 
in school? 

Josephine Jaymes 
Dear Josephine: 

Much of the written work that is 
done in connection with the daily 
work of a class is of such nature that 
an unnecessary burden would be 
placed on the teacher were he to be 
responsible for correcting all written 
work. 

It is my opinion that a pupil re- 
ceives very valuable learning ex- 
periences when he corrects his own 
papers. The learning experience is 
not so great when he corrects the 
paper of another pupil. When a pupil 
has the opportunity to check his 
own paper following the completion 
of a written assignment, he becomes 
aware of his errors and can im- 
mediately correct them. 

It is not important that one pupil 
knows the errors that another pupil 
has made. When pupils correct each 
other's papers it is more of a me- 
chanical process than a learning ex- 
perience. 

Minor problems that create nuis- 
ance situations arise when pupils cor- 
rect each other's papers—the time 
consumed in exchanging papers, the 
frequent questions about handwriting, 
dissatisfaction with another pupil's 
marking. 

The big question, “will pupils 
cheat?” remains to be answered. 
Alert teachers can eliminate this 
problem by having the pupils use 
crayon for correction, by re-checking 
a set of pupil-corrected papers at 
intervals, but most of all by building 
up a climate in which error is a part of 
the learning process rather than a 
mark of inferiority. 

While I am convinced that it is 
good practice to have pupils correct 
much of their own daily work, I also 
believe that test papers and written 
work used for grading purposes are 
the responsibility of the teacher or 
other adult designated for such tasks 

Sincerely yours, 


Moy Horch 
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NDEA Summer Institutes in 
Modern Foreign Languages 


Thirty-five modern foreign lan- 
guage institutes for the training of 
2,000 elementary and secondary school 
language teachers will be established 
at colleges and universities next 
summer. 

The language institutes, author- 
ized under Title VI of the National 
Defense Education Act, provide pro- 
fessional training to elementary and 
secondary school teachers of French, 
German, Italian, Russian, and Span- 
ish. 

The institute sponsored by Stan- 
ford University will be the only one 
of the 35 to be conducted abroad. 
About 85 secondary school teachers 
of German will spend nine weeks at 
the institute located at Stuttgart, 
Germany. It is regarded as a pilot 
enterprise, and from this experiment 
the Office of Education will be able 
to determine whether a limited num- 
ber of institutes may effectively be 
established in foreign countries. 

Teachers from public schools who 
attend the institutes receive stipends 
of $75 a week and an allowance of $15 
a week for each dependent. Private 
school teachers attend the institutes 
without charge but receive no sti- 
pends. 

School teachers interested in at- 
tending an institute should write the 
institute director, not to the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Language Institutes 

Following are the colleges and 
universities where the insti- 
tutes will be held. Write the 
Institute Director at the insti- 
tution for information. 
University of Alabama, University 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Central Connecticut State College 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
University of Colorado, Boulder 
Converse College, Spartanburg, S. Carolina 
University of Delaware, Newark 
University of Georgia, Athens 
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Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long Island, 
Pu Y. 


Hollins College, Virginia 

University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
University of Maine, Orono 

Michigan State University, East Lansing 
University of Missouri, Columbia 
Montana State University, Missoula 
University of New Hampshire, Durham 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 
University of Oregon, Eugene 

University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Rosary College, River Forest, III. 
Stanford University, California 

Temple University, Philadelphia 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
University of Texas, Austin 

Tufts University, Medford, Mass. 

Utah State University, Logan 

Virginia State College, Petersburg 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
University of Washington, Seattle 5 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 


State Council Approves 
Advanced Degrees 


The State Council of Education, 
December 9, 1959, gave two State 
Teachers Colleges the right to grant 
master’s degrees in certain education 
subjects. 


The nine-member board voted 
unanimously to allow State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, to give the ad- 
vanced degree in art education and 
elementary education. 


State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville, will be able to award the degree 
for study in elementary education and 
industrial arts education. 


The Council's action brings to six 
the number of teachers colleges 
having the right to give advanced 
degrees. Indiana, Edinboro, Ship- 
pensburg, and West Chester received 
permission in 1957. : 


The Council also passed a resolu- 
tion commending the Department of 
Public Instruction for devising an 
“alternate junior high school pro- 
gram, which encourages pace-setting 
schools to teach courses with ‘more 
flexibility. . .in this period of rapid 
growth and change.”’ 





Committee Chairmen Announced 


George H. Hallett, New York City, 
has reported that members of the 
three elective committees have chosen 
as chairmen for the year 1960 the 
following: 

Committee on Legislation— Joseph 

Siegman, Moon Union Schools. 

Allegheny County 


Committee on Resolutions—Howard S. 
Stewart, New Castle 


Committee on Teacher Welfare—Wal- 
ter R. Douthett, Darby 


House of Delegates 


1959 Convention 


The extent to which different edu- 
cational positions find representation 
in the House of Delegates is illustrated 
by the tabulation appearing below: 


Classroom Teachers..............0... 682 
Principals and Assistants............ 9] 
Supervising Principals................ 28 
College, State Teachers College, 
and University Professors and 
en OLN MS SRO I 23 
Guidance Counselors.................. 23 
County, District, and Assistant 
Superintendents.............0.0000..... 18 
Supervisors and Directors of 
RINNE oa Gren ok “14 
RR he PaO Herne 12 
Art Supervisors and Directors.... 3 


EME NOAB «ici sctetkSecn entrees 3 
Music Supervisors and Directors 3 
Eenine OF GWE vicina ite 2 
] 
l 
] 
] 


State Superintendent.................. 
as RE SA EA 





New Address 

PSEA Headquarters 
301 Market Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Effective March 1, 1960 
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Attend summer school where stimulating things are happening every day. 
New concepts of education and University living are emerging at the 
dynamic, revitalized University of Pittsburgh. And the City itself has 
become one of the most progressive metropolitan areas in the country. 

You can earn the credits you need studying with top people in your field. 
The spirit of the new Pitt has drawn them from all over the world. 

You'll be housed in what just two years ago was an exclusive apartment 
address. “On campus” are the world-famous Carnegie Institute of Fine 
Arts .. . Schenley Park where you can walk or ride horseback over miles 
of pleasant woodland trails, and enjoy the floral displays of Phipps Con- 
servatory. One of the area’s finest country clubs, now owned by the 
University, offers golf, tennis, swimming and fine food. And you'll like the 


cosmopolitan atmosphere of the new Pittsburgh . . . light opera in the 
Melody Tent . . . concerts on the riverbank . . . big league baseball adjacent 
to the campus . . . the Buhl Planetarium . . . riverboat excursions to view 


the industrial complex along the banks of Pittsburgh’s three historic rivers. 

This summer Pitt offers you several hundred Education and Liberal 
Arts courses at both undergraduate and graduate levels. Two-week work- 
shops will be scheduled from June 13 through August 5, and six-week 
courses begin June 27. Just mail the coupon below for the Summer 
Sessions Bulletin and other pertinent information. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Director of Summer Sessions, 2701 Cathedral of Learning 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 





Please send me your Summer Sessions Bulletin and any literature related to my current field 


of interest which is es Se ee ee ee ee = ail 
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Reading Is Basic -- 
Conference Topic 


The annual conference of the Phila- 
delphia Home and School Council 
will be held February 18 at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel. The morning 
sessions will begin at 10:00 a.m. fol- 
lowed by a luncheon at 1:00 p.m. 
Approximately 2,000 parents and 
educators are expected. 


At the request of many parents, 
the morning sessions will focus on the 
topic “Reading Is Basic.” Four 
meetings are scheduled which will 
highlight various aspects of the read- 
ing program for grades | to 3, for 
grades 4 to 6, for junior high school, 
for senior high school. Demonstra- 
tion lessons, remedial reading, speed 
reading, the parent's role in the im- 
provement of reading, and panel dis- 
cussions have been planned with 
teachers, pupils, principals, district 
superintendents, librarians, and read- 
ing experts. Services of the reading 
clinic established in the Philadelphia 
public schools will be featured. 


Allen H. Wetter, superintendent, 
will speak at the luncheon on the 
topic, “Our City, Our Schools: Their 
Future.” Mayor Richardson Dil- 
worth and Board of Education presi- 
dent, Dr. Leon J. Obermayer, will 
extend greetings Presiding officer 
will be Mrs. H. Gilbert Wilson, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Home and 
School Council, representing 200,000 
members. 

Meetings are open to all. 


Deans to Meet in Philadel- 
phia 

“Directions: Intellectual, Profes- 
sional, Personal" will be the theme of 
the 1960 convention of the National 
Association of Women Deans and 
Counselors (NAWDC) scheduled to 
be held in Philadelphia, April 6-10. 
More than 850 deans, counselors, 
guidance and personnel directors from 
colleges, universities, and junior and 
senior high schools are expected to 
attend. 


Highlights of the program, accord- 
ing to NAWDC president, Margaret 
Habein, include addresses by a dis- 
tinguished group of speakers, a sym- 
posium keyed to the convention 
theme, panel discussions of some per- 
tinent problems familiar to deans and 
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counselors, and a series of interest- 
group meetings. Doctor Habein is 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas 


Taking part in the opening day 
symposium which will continue into 
the evening session will be Loren C. 
Eiseley, professor of anthropology 
and provost at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Kate Hevner Mueller, professor of 
education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington; Willard E. Goslin, 
professor of education and coordin- 
ator, Korean Project, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 


Bruce Catton, editor of American 
Heritage and author of several prize- 
winning Civil War novels, will speak 
at the annual banquet on Saturday, 
April 9, and Douglas M. Knight, 
president of Lawrence College, Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin, will speak at the 
closing luncheon session on April 10. 


Topics of interest which will be 
studied and discussed in small group 
meetings include “College Admis- 
sions : Today and Tomorrow, ” *‘Moti- 
vating Students of All Levels of 
Ability,” and “Our Responsibility 
for Career Direction.” 


Indiana Host to 
Business Educators 


The spring conference of the 
Western Division of the Pennsylvania 
Business Educators Association will 
be held on the campus of the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, on Satur- 
day, April 23. 


Approximately 1500 business teach- 
ers in the western part of the State 
have been invited to the event. In- 
vitations have been sent to adminis- 
trators, guidance counselors, and 
supervisors. 


The theme of the meeting is 
“Teaching Intangibles for Tangible 
Results.’ The keynoter is to be 
R. C. S. Young, who comes under the 
auspices of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. Doctor Young is a speaker 
and lecturer of wide repute, and those 
who have heard him are very en- 
thusiastic in his praise. 

The luncheon speaker will be 
Charles G. Reigner, H. M. Rowe 
Company. Doctor Reigner is a well- 
known author and speaker 








1960 National Library 
Week Poster 


This 1960 poster keynotes the expand- 
ing reading development campaign. 
Providing a new dimension with the 
slogan, ‘“Open Wonderful New Worlds 
— Wake Up and Read,”’ it will be pro- 
duced in six brilliant colors to convey 
the vitality and growth of National 
Library Week activities in participating 
communities. Dates of the celebration 
are April 3-9. For materials, write 
National Library Week, 24 West 40th 
St., New York 18. 


International Science Confer- 
ence 


The Council for Elementary Science 
International will have a conference 
at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., on March 5. This conference 
wil! be of special interest to those who 
are in Washington attending the As- 
sociation of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, March 6-10. 


The topic chosen for the discussions 
is The Challenge—The Role of Science 
for Children in a Democracy. 


In addition to speeches by Hugh 
Odishaw, National Academy of 
Science, Washington, D. C.; Paul 
Blackwood, U. S. Office of Education; 
Helen Heffernan, California State 
Department of Education; Glenn O 
Blough, University of Maryland: 
Grace Dorsey, Maryland State De- 
partment of Education, and Katherine 
Hill, New York University, there will 
be eight discussion groups. 
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PRE-SESSION 


Monday, June 6 to 
Friday, June 24 
Registration 
Friday, June 3 

9 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


OFFICE HOURS 
Daily: 
8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Saturday: 
9 a.m. to 12 Noon 


1960 SUMMER SESSIONS 





FEBRUARY, 1960 


courses is offered to teachers, school 
principals and superintendents. 





Most classes will be held in Curtis Hall, the recently completed, modern, 


Temple University 


A wide selection of graduate and undergraduate 







entirely air-conditioned classroom building on the University Campus. 


REGULAR SESSION 
Monday, June 27 

Friday, August 5 
Registration 

Friday, June 24 

9 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Saturday, June 25 

9 a.m. to 11 a.m. 


For further information write or visit 





THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 


SECOND SESSION 
Monday, August 8 to 
Friday, August 26 
Registration 

Friday, August 5 

9 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


Foreign studytours are offered in French, Music, Art, Education, History, and Social Welfare. 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Penna. 
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h 
Ste n 


the 


Macmillan 
English 
Series 

highlights skills 








Organization for skill mastery... 

each skill is presented thoroughly on its first appearance 
and in a separate chapter. Once the skill is mastered, it is 
reviewed and applied continuously. 

The controlled drill program... 

exercises, review, tests, and extra practice are matched 
item by item to pinpoint attention exactly where it is needed. — 
The Teachers annotated editions... 

text, manual, and marginal notes in a single volume pro- 
vide you with the best teaching aids available. 

Your Macmillan representatives in Pennsylvania are: 

RAYMOND T. BARNER, HALDANE P. MARTS, 

MARK NEVILLE, GLEN SHOEMAKER 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





Yours... for the Asking 


Be the first in your school to secure the 


new 


JOURNAL. 


materials offered by advertisers in the 
Write the advertisers direct or 


use the convenient coupon below. 


100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 
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PacKET consisting of a map showing 
historical trails through New Mexico, 
New Mexico Highway Map, and folder 
describing photogenic New Mexico 
region by region. (New Mexico De- 
partment of Development) 
ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND You. A com- 
prehensive reference handbook explain- 
ing hundreds of Army job training op- 
portunities. For teachers and guidance 
counselors. (Department of the Army) 
Now You Can Pick Your Voca- 
TIONAL TRAINING. A 16-page booklet 
on the Army ‘‘Choose-it-Yourself” 
Vocational Training System. This en- 
listment option allows applicants to 
choose technical training before enlist- 
ment. Indicate quantity desired for 
senior young men including some who 
did not finish high school. (Depart- 
ment of the Army) 
FRANCE, a 16-page booklet, in color, 
contains much helpful information on 
what to see and look for in various 
regions of France. Included will be 
information on Eurailpass, the one 
ticket that is good for two months of 
unlimited railroad travel in 13 Euro- 
pean countries. (French National Rail- 
roads) 
HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR MENSTRUAL 
EpucaTIon. Indicate quantities of 
booklets desired for each age level. 
a. You're a Young Lady Now is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12 
b. Very Personally Yours is an illus- 
trated booklet for girls 12 or over 
See ad in this issue for ordering free 
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film produced by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions and other excellent teaching aids. 
(Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educa- 
tional Department) 
106. BULLETIN lists the complete schedule 
of summer sessions courses. Individual 15; 
program and departmental brochures 
available upon request. (Syracuse 
University) 16. 
108. LITERATURE: descriptive material on 
five boys’ camps covering program for 20. 
campers and staff openings for 1960 


Europe planned especially for students 
and teachers. Tours cover from twelve 
to nineteen countries and are priced 
from $1095 to $1395. (Dittmann 
Travel Organization) 

SAMPLE of Vintex dish cloth with de- 
tails of money-making plans for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates) 

Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

StroNG BrocHureE describes the in- 
candescent and carbon arc follow spot- 


season. (YMCA of Greater New York lights for use in school auditoriums 
—Camp Branch) (The Strong Electric Corporation) 
111. 1960 BuLLETIN with plans and itiner- 28. GuIDE TO EXAMINATION OF WEBSTER’S 


ary for six weeks study tour at the 
University of Hawaii Summer Session. 
(University Study Tours, Inc.) 

14. FotpER lists a variety of tours of 


New Wor tp Dictionary. An 8-page 
illustrated brochure which includes a 
composite page illustrating the 34 com- 
ponents every dictionary should con- 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1959-60 only 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 
100. 101. 102. 103. 104. 106. 108. LE: 14. pe 
20 16. 28. 39. 50. 63. 74. 77. 84 85. 86. 
113. 96. 58. 61. 


Available in 
school year of 


RUTERE Cfo ove obsess ele SN RENE De eo hs Sea te Cstnde,. 72 woe 
ee B92 ea 
School'Sereet Address: 2... .. 6 <.0. 
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tain. 
pany) 


. WEBSTER NuMBER LINE. A special 
teaching device which can be used by 
teachers to show pupils all the basic 
arithmetic steps: addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division. It 
is designed to be tacked or taped above 
the chalkboard. (Webster Publishing 
Company) 


(The World Publishing Com- 


30. List oF FREE TEACHING AIDs on coal, 
mining, and the uses of coal. (Na- 


tional Coal Association) 


63. BROCHURE on a tour through Europe 
and a corner of Africa, which describes 
itinerary and gives costs for 20 coun- 
tries in 70 days, summer 1960. (Europe 


Summer Tours) 


74. Fotpers. Well illustrated and with 
complete itineraries for tours Around 
the World, Pacific Circle, Africa, and 
Holy Land. Indicate your specific 


interest. (Sita) 


FoLDER which outlines courses offered 
in Summer School at Guadalajara, 
Mexico, accredited program of the 
University of Arizona. (Prof. Juan B. 
Rael) 


OrDER Form for free aviation educa- 
tion teaching aids. (United Air Lines) 


SUNSHINE Ho ipays folder on Cali- 
fornia, Reno, Las Vegas. (United Air 
Lines) 


77. 


84. 


85. 


HAWAIIAN VACATION folder. (United 


Air Lines) 


New Posture Posters. Set of 4 in 

full color, plus Good Posture Award 

badge, appeal to boys and girls, kinder- 

seem through high school. (American 
ating Company 


80. 


113, 


AROUND THE WoRLD AND AROUND 
AFRICA BY SHIP. Illustrated brochures 
with maps and cruise itineraries de- 
scribing 14 different summer tours. 
(Four Winds Travel, Inc.) 


. Russta By MortorcoacH. A folder 
describing a 17-day program of travel- 
ing overland between Helsinki, Mos- 
cow, and Warsaw. Offers a choice of 
36 different departure dates. (Maupin- 
tour) 


VAN NostrRAND Books FoR’ HIGH 
ScHoots. A catalog of texts and refer- 
ence books in science, mathematics, 
and social studies. (D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc.) 


ol. 


ers 
Institute on Earth and 
Space Sciences 


A Summer Institute for Junior and 
Senior High School Science Teachers 
in Earth and Space Sciences, spon- 
sored by the National Science Foun- 
dation, will be held at Lehigh Univer- 
sity, June 27-August 6. Two courses 
will be offered, one in geology and one 
in astronomy and meteorology. 
Graduate credits may be obtained for 
these courses. 

Applications and information may 
be obtained from H. R. Gault, De- 
partment of Geology, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem. 


FEBRUARY, 1960 


Tri-State Business Educators 


The Tri-State Business Education 
Association held its fall convention in 
Pittsburgh on November 6 and 7. The 
theme was “Perennial Problems— 
Practical Procedures.” The guest 
speakers included Lawrence W. Erick- 
son, University of California; Irvin 
H. Iwler, University of Pittsburgh; 
Howard L. Newhouse, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company; George Anderson, 
University of Pittsburgh, and Robert 
Rosenberg of Jersey City Junior Col- 
lege. 





op 


The luncheon speaker was William 
Johnson, professor of education and 
director of courses in general educa- 
tion at the University of Pittsburgh 

The new president of the organiza- 
tion is Ruth G. Conwisher, Taylor 
Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh; 
the secretary, Betty T. Rhodes, Car- 
rick High School, Pittsburgh. 














practice. 








| Four points worth noting: 


First Pupils acquire facts and originate ideas that 
lead to enriched and effective expression. 


| 

| Second Skills of speaking, writing, reading, and lis- 
| tening are thoroughly developed in lively 
group situations and in systematic, individual 
| 


Third A strong program in grammar and usage is 
built on a sure foundation of readiness. 


| Fourth Teacher’s Edition provides unexcelled guid- 
| ance for meeting each day’s objectives. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
R. Donald Haverstick and William P. Garrison 
Pennsylvania representatives 
Leon Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Mgr. 









: Bourth Edition Ez: 
y staining content - 
plus a strong 













_ Language f 






By 
Dawson, 
Zollinger, 
Miller, 
Foley, 

and Connell 
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Executive Council 
December 11-12, 1959 


The 1959 Executive Council met in 
special session at Headquarters, Har- 
risburg, Friday, December 11, at 8:00 
p. m., and Saturday, December 12, at 
9:00 a. m, with President A. N. 
Addleman presiding. Mrs. Kuhns 
opened the meeting with prayer. 
Rott Catt—Present were: A. N. 
Addleman, Elmer I. Bierman, Glen- 
wood J. Crist, M. Ethel Dixon, Robert 
E. Evans, Kenneth D. Frantz, J 








DORSEY TOURS 


INC. 
(since 1939) 
HAWAII 
Choice of 
ship, plane, 


bus: circle 
tour, private 
coach to 
coast. $580- 
$898. 


EUROPE 
Repeating 
1958 tour. 
| $1298 — 18 
countries, see 
Passion’ Play, 
all expenses 
from New 
York. 





CALIFORNIA and NEA, in Los An- 
geles. Travel with fellow-delegates in 
private, chartered coach. 4 weeks, circle 
= of U. S., first class hotels, nightly, 
B15. 


NEW ENGLAND-CANADA, 1 week 
cruise; N. Y. Plays included. 


Come travel with me: a million miles of 
travel experience — | am happy to share 


it all with YOU. 


Check tours above for free itineraries, and 
send WITH YOUR NAME AND AD- 
DRESS to 


MRS. DAISY DORSEY 
504 Elizabeth Avenue 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 











Kenneth Gabler, H. E. Gayman, 
Robert J. Haberlen, Howard H. 
Halsey, C. N. Hanner, James M. 
Jennings, Mrs. Ada B. Kuhns, Mrs. 
Annette R. Lloyd, S. E. Munson, 
Albert I. Oliver, Mrs. Rachael C. 
Shupe, Henry J. Stoudt, Kermit M 
Stover. 

Absent but accounted for: Charles 

H. Boehm, Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, 
David L. Swartz. 
MinuTEs—On motion of Mr. Stoudt, 
seconded by Mr. Crist, the minutes of 
the November 20-21 meeting were ap- 
proved. 

The special meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council was held to interview ap- 
plicants for the position of assistant 
executive secretary with special re- 
sponsibility in the area of legislation. 

Mr. Jennings, chairman of the sub- 














PROFITS e/ 
[ SELL VINTEX SRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

lly known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28 ,N.J. 














Serving notional organizations for over 30 years 











HOW TO TRAVEL FREE TO a 
EUROPE — SUMMER 1960 


Form your own student group going 
abroad next summer. As group 
leader you go FREE! U.S. National 
Student Association will tell you 
how to do it. 

In our 11th year of increasingly 
successful student tour operation, 
we offer an outstanding selection 
of more than 30 expertly planned 
tours in 1960. Take advantage 
NOW of the tremendous boom in 
student travel to Europe. Send for 
full details. 


Inquire, too, about our newly 
developed Teacher Tour program. 


U.S. NATIONAL STUDENT ASS'N 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL, INC. 


20 West 38th Street - New York 18 
OXford 5-5070 
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committee to interview candidates, 
reported that applications had been 
received from twenty-six persons. On 
December 3 and 4, the subcommittee 
interviewed eighteen applicants. He 
stated that the following persons had 
been invited to appear before the 
Council for personal interviews on 
Friday night and Saturday morning, 
December 11 and 12: Harold C. 
Smith, Williamsport; Harry A. Sey- 
ler, York; Fred P. Hare, Jr., Somer- 
set; Fred O. Wolfe, York; Kenneth 
R. Reeher, Sharon, and Francis D. 
Picard, Erie. 


The Council went into executive 
session and interviewed the candi- 
dates as indicated above. At the con- 
clusion of the interviews, at 11:00 
a. m. on Saturday, December 12, the 
Council discussed the needs of the 
position and the results of the inter- 
views, and proceeded to ballot on the 
applicants who had appeared before 
Council. 


It was moved by Doctor Oliver, 
seconded by Mrs. Kuhns, that Coun- 
cil proceed with balloting until one of 
the applicants received a majority. 
Motion carried. 


On the second ballot, Fred P. Hare, 
Jr., Somerset, having received a 
majority vote of those present, was 
declared elected. 


December 29, 1959 


The 1959 Executive Council met at 
breakfast in the Plantation of the 
Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Tues- 
day morning, December 29, at 7:30 
o'clock with President A. N. Addle- 
man presiding. Mrs. Kuhns opened 
the meeting with prayer. 


Rott Catt—Present were: A. N 
Addleman, Elmer I. Bierman, Mrs 
Bertha P. Boyd, Glenwood J. Crist, 
M. Ethel Dixon, Robert E. Evans, 
Kenneth D. Frantz, J. Kenneth 
Gabler, H. E. Gayman, Mrs. Audrey 
S. Graham, Robert J. Haberlen, 
Howard H. Halsey, C. N. Hanner, 
James M. Jennings, Mrs. Ada B 
Kuhns, Mrs. Annette R. Lloyd, S. E. 
Munson, Mrs. Rachael C. Shupe, 
Henry J. Stoudt, Kermit M. Stover, 
G, Baker Thompson. 


Absent but accounted for: Charles 
H. Boehm, Albert I. Oliver, David L. 
Swartz. 


Lewis N. Snyder, Treasurer, and 
Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, met 
with the Council. 
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This 
building 


is made 


of coal 


THE USES OF COAL 
IN INDUSTRY 


Steel... cement... electricity. Today 
so many of our nation’s essential 
materials and services depend on coal 
that, without it, our economy could not 
exist. 


Steel, for example. Every ton of steel 
requires about a ton of coal to produce 
it. Take away coal and you take away 
buildings, cars, trains, all objects that 
use steel. Also important to the cement 
industry, this precious resource is 
essential to the construction of bridges, 
highways, dams. And as our economy 
expands, it is worth noting that coal 
produces 70% of all steam-generated 
electricity in this country ... and will 
produce an even higher percentage in 
future years. 


In general industry, too, the use of coal 
has been increasing due to business 
expansion and growing appreciation 
of coal as a low-cost fuel. Also, large 
quantities of coal are being exported 
to Western Europe and other areas. 
As foreign industries develop further, 
it is expected that they will lean heavily 
on American coal asa source of energy. 


Today our coal industry, preparing 
to bear the brunt of future energy 
demands, is spending millions of 
dollars a year in new facilities and 
equipment for the job ahead. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building « Washington 5, D. C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 00208 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


C0) Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 


(0 Please send me information on careers in the coal 
industry for my students. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
[SEE See a a, ee | 
SEE EE ae a 
Ce eee Dg COREE re) SYS cee aM SE | 
J eee, ee eee 
Os I: I ii a eta | 
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BaLtot—On motion of Mr. Gabler, 
seconded by Doctor Frantz, the ballot 
for the convention was approved. 
MrinuTEs—On motion of Mr. Stoudt, 
seconded by Mr. Hanner, the minutes 
of the December 11-12 meeting were 
approved. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY—On motion of Mr. Haberlen, 
seconded by Mrs. Kuhns, Council ap- 
proved the financial report for the 
month of November as presented by 
the Executive Secretary. 

REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERM 
OF APPOINTIVE COMMITTEES—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Halsey, seconded by 


Miss Dixon, Council approved the 

following recommendation as pre- 

sented by the chairman, Mr. Stoudt: 
“Tt is recommended that no per- 
son shall serve more than six 
consecutive years on the same 
Pennsylvania State Education 
Association appointive commit- 
tee excluding the Retirement 
Problems and the Building Com- 
mittees. This does not preclude 
his immediate appointment to 
another committee or his reap- 
pointment to the same committee 
after an interim of at least one 
year. 








ANNOUNCING 








“ Completely New 


LAIDLAW 





The NEW ROAD TO HEALTH Series 


Grades 1-8 
BYRD * JONES ¢ LANDIS * MORGAN ¢ ROBERTS *© SHAW 





Outstanding Features 


M Experienced Authorship 
“ A Total Health and Safety Program 
M Positive Motivation 


FULL-SIZE, FULL-COLOR TEACHERS’ EDITIONS — Grades 1-8 


Write for Descriptive Brochures 


™ BROTHERS 


RIVER FOREST, ILL. — SUMMIT, N. J. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. — ATLANTA, GEORGIA — DALLAS, TEXAS 
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RECOMMENDATION FROM SOUTH- 


EASTERN DISTRICT FOR APPOINTMENT 


OF A COMMITTEE TO STUDY THE 
CAMPAIGNING FOR THE PRESIDENCY 
OF THE PSEA—On motion of Doctor 
Frantz, seconded by Mrs. Shupe. 
Council voted to table the request 
which included amount of money ex- 
pended, type of campaign, etc. 

Committee on Juvenile Delinquency— 
With the approval of Council, Doctor 


Addleman appointed Mr. Halsey to 


membership on this committee. 

York City Education Association—On 
motion of Mr. Stover, seconded by 
Mr. Stoudt, Council directed the 


| Executive Secretary to inform the 


officers of the York City Education 
Association that the PSEA will not 
recognize as a Local Branch any group 
which does not permit in its member- 
ship all professional employes in- 
cluding the superintendent and super- 
visory staff. 

ADJOURNMENT—On motion of Mr 
Stoudt, seconded by Mr. Hanner 
Council adjourned at 8:45 a. m. 

—H. E. GayMan, Executive 
Secretary 


= 


Senator Clark to Amend 
McNamara Bill 


During the closing days of the First 
Session of Congress, September 8, 
1959, an emergency, two-year school 
construction bill entitled S 8—the 
McNamara bill—was reported from 
committee. This is the only educa- 
tion bill on the floor of the Senate 
ready for action. 

In an effort to amend S 8's pro- 
visions to include not only money for 
school construction but funds for 
teachers’ salaries, Senator Joseph £ 
Clark (D. Pa.) has proposed an 
amendment incorporating important 
principles of the Murray-Metcalf 
legislation. This amendment, sched- 
uled to be introduced January 20, 
has the full support of the National 
Education Association. 

This amendment will enlarge the 
bill to include funds for both teachers’ 
salaries and/or school construction, 
as each state decides. It will be an 
“open-end” bill and so will have no 
termination date. The amount to be 


| authorized will be identical with the 


Murray-Metcalf legislation—$1.1 bil- 
lion per year. 


This measure to pass must be sup- 
ported by letters from teachers, parents 
and interested citizens. 
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‘se eTEACHERS "KNOW" 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL! 





















THAT WASHINGTON NATIONAL IS A RECOGNIZED 
@ LEADER IN THE HIGHLY SPECIALIZED FIELD OF TEACHERS 
GROUP DISABILITY INSURANCE. 


THAT WASHINGTON NATIONAL WRITES COVERAGE 
@ “TAILOR-MADE” TO FIT THE INSURANCE NEEDS OF 
TEACHERS AT ATTRACTIVE, BUT SOUND RATES. 


THAT SERVICE AT TIME OF NEED IS THE ALL-IMPORTANT 
@ FACTOR IN INSURANCE AND THAT WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL CLAIM SERVICE IS PROMPT AND FAIR. 


THAT THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SECURITY, 
@ STABILITY AND PERSONAL SATISFACTION OF WASH- 
INGTON NATIONAL PROTECTION. 


ooo they know: 





MORE THAN 3,000 SCHOOL SYSTEMS HAVE WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
GROUP PLANS AVAILABLE. IF YOURS DOES NOT, ASK YOUR AS- 
SOCIATION PRESIDENT OR SUPERINTENDENT TO CONTACT OUR 
LOCAL OFFICE FOR INFORMATION. 


LOCAL OFFICE 


ecee 


RANCE COM 


£3 MEAS Lae 720 Investment Building, 
ISTON/ILLINOIS@& 


Pittsburgh 22, and 
906 Bankers Securities Building’ 
Philadelphia 7 














THE SHELDON BASIC READING SERIES 
By Dr. William D. Sheldon For Grades 1-8 


This popular series presents a wide range of stories, 
poems, plays, and biographies for young students. The 
books have been written and illustrated so that youth- 
ful imaginations and curiosities will respond equally 
well at every stage of the learning process. Important 
features include a carefully graded vocabulary and 
diagnostic tests. Teachers’ editions and activity books 
are available at each grade level. 











ARITHMETIC IN MY WORL 
By Dr. C. Newton Stokes For Grades 1-9 


Arithmetic is introduced as a natural part of the 
young student’s life in this unified series of books, work- 
books, and teachers’ manuals. Based upon the prin- 
ciple of developing number ideas out of the child’s own 
experiences, the Stokes series helps him discover how 
essential arithmetic is in everyday life. All material is 
completely pertinent to the pupil’s interest and learning 
capacity at each grade level. 





Representatives: 


Harry Eaton Carl Heffner David J. Schleicher 
Taylor Avenue 422 Perry Avenue 1333 Garfield Avenue 
Wyalusing, Pennsylvania Greensburg, Pennsylvania Wyomissing, Pennsylvania 
and “4 
ALLYN and BACON, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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I expected it from Webster. . . 











“‘The first spelling program that teaches spelling through 
phonetic and structural groupings IN EVERY GRADE”’ 


iling 


The only sound and logical way to teach children to spell. BASIC GOALS IN 

SPELLING includes phonetic and structural groupings in every grade... 

GRADES 2 S| in every unit! Now, you can give children real spelling POWER. 
Children are taught the proper method of attacking 

new words. They study the word ... pronounce it . . . think how it 


should be spelled (using sound and structure) . . . write the word 
and say it again. Then the word is constantly reviewed. 


BASIC 





1960 EDITION available now. 
Grade 1 available Spring 1960. 


The result: real spelling ability that cannot be 
achieved with random list memorization of words. 



















Plus... added benefits through illustrations that 
teach, handwriting hints, dictionary helps, and 
the new and interesting panels featuring word 
origins and subject words . . . all tied in with 

the phonetic and structural groupings! 


... makes spelling fun! 
... makes spelling skills last a lifetime! 


BASIC GOALS IN SPELLING Grades 1-8 — Text-workbooks 
Also Available 
BASIC SPELLING GOALS Grades 2-8—Clothbound Texts 


Written by: William Kottmeyer and Kay Ware 


SS ns 


v= S0 Sereee)-eecih. COMPANY 


oe en 


1154 Reco Avenue : Viissouri 


YOUR PENNSYLVANIA REPKESENIATIVES: EVAN PHILLIPS, 542 SOUIH MAIN SiKct!, |AYLOR, PENNSYLVANIA 
EUGENE W. SATTERFIELD, 1014 CRESTVIEW AVE, FAIRMONT, WEST VIRGINIA * WILLIAM E. THOMPSON, 10 EAST GARFIELD, NEW CASTLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Harrisburg Introduces Foreign 
Language Elementary Courses 


Harrisburg schools, during the week 
of January |1, registered almost 400 
elementary school children for foreign 
language courses. Classes were sched- 
uled to start February 4 for the chil- 
dren who are in grades 1-6 in the 
schools of Harrisburg and the sur- 
rounding areas. 

A Harrisburg area foreign language 
committee, with the assistance of 
Fred E. Bryan, superintendent of 
Harrisburg schools, is planning class 
size, determining the number of 
teachers needed and the necessary 
supplies. 

This committee will also elect 
teachers. It anticipates no teacher 
shortage since in this community- 
type program it may select teachers 
from outside Harrisburg also. 


The course will be given for fifteen 
weeks. The schedule proposed is for 
it to be given on either Thursday 
from 4 to 5 p.m. or on Saturday from 
10 to 11 am. 


A breakdown of total registration 
figures showed 159 signed up for 
French; 106 for Spanish; 69 for 
Russian; 55 for German, and !1 for 
[talian. 

The language committee includes 
Louisette Logan of the Department 
of Public Instruction. 


Snillides 


European Science 
Study Tour 


A 40-day summer European Sci- 
ence Study Tour has been announced 
as the first major international proj- 
ect of the National Science Teachers 
Association. Planned with the co- 
operation of the NEA Travel Divi- 
sion and various scientific advisers, 
the NSTA team will depart from New 
York on July 19 and return on Au- 
gust 27. 


The 1960 Science Study Tour is 
designed to promote international’ 
understanding and cooperation in 
fields of science teaching. Although 
ample opportunity will be provided 
for sightseeing, the tour is primarily 
a professional project with team mem- 
bers undertaking certain professional 
tasks during and after the tour. 


Information and application forms 
are available at NSTA headquarters, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
a ¢. 
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GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer,’ in cooperation 
with professors from Stanford University and 
Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 4—Aug. 12, art, 
folklore, geography, history, language & litera- 
ture courses. Tuition, board & room, $240. Write 
Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, California. 








e Nomad e 
EUROPEAN TOURS 
Allinclusive, All seasons 
Summer 44 days $1095 

Xmas and Easter From 
$475—free Folder 
P. O. Box 385 
Flint 1, Michigan 














MANOMETERS 
UNBREAKABLE 
Ideal for science class 
8.00 up - send for circular 


JERBER Eng. Co. 2334 Secane Rd. 
Secane, Pa. 











CAMP COUNSELLORS 


Boys’ camp seeks outstanding faculty for Nature. 
Pioneering, Crafts, Waterfront, Sailing, Music, Riflery’ 
Archery, Tennis. In Berkshire (Mass.), 200 campers’ 
32nd year. Salaries from $400 up depending on 
skills, experience. Transportation allowance. Send 
full details. Joseph Kruger, Director, 377 Irving Ave- 
nue, South Orange, N. J. 




















ORDER NOW AND 
AVOID THE RUSH 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 





PITTSBURGH 





KURTZ BROS. 
CLEARFIELD, PA. 


PAOLI, PA. 
(Suburban Philadelphia) 














5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 





Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 
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class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 


H "4 
g BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 4 
1 Dept. T-142 WILMETTE, ILLINOIS H 
§ Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- H 
§ ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if 

g I am not fully satisfied, I can return the com- & 
1 plete set within five days for full refund. . 
i 

a © $9.95 enc. © School purchase order erc. . 
oO 45 RPM O 78 RPM § 
] 4 
DP MMMG cs Uae swatawete eoaie cedeccelns . 
i 

3 i 
DON" 5 a6 +d ge daMate eeegecewaseceede ' 
4 a 
1 4 
A FRC EET ECORI TC PRRL TEC. i 
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The Financing of every billion-dollar change in net 


Public Schools national product between 1929 and 
Comparison of State-Local 1955, the public-sector revenues 
with Paderal Resenue changed an average of $307 million, 


From 1929 to 1955 the revenues of of which state and local governments’ 
federal, state, and local governments revenues changed $25 million and the 
expanded and contracted as the dol- federal revenue changed $282 million. 
lar value of the net national product [n other words, in a quarter century 
expanded and contracted. The rela- of generally rising net national prod- 
tive capacities of the federal govern- uct, the federal government has out- 
ment and the state-local governments _run state and local governments by 
to obtain new revenue from new more than an eleven-to-one ratio in 
wealth are revealed by comparing the achieving new revenue from new 
rates at which each level adapted to product—From National Policy and 
these changes in the economy. For the Financing of the Public Schools, a 
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RUTH WOOD GAVIAN and WILLIAM A. HAMM 


You will find this an 
excitingly rich, full, 
handsome new history text 


Irving Ruckel, 600 Central Street, Mechanicsburg 

Thomas Q. Bevan, 2053 Manor Ridge Drive, Lancaster 
REPRESENTATIVES: A. L. Cochran, Edinboro 

Jacques Surer, 405 Brentwood Road, Havertown 


475 South Dean Street 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY Englewood, New Jersey 
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publication of the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission of the National 
Education Association, single copy 
$0.35. 

* * * 

Even allowing for considerably 
greater efficiency in the use of educa- 
tional funds, it is likely that ten 
years hence our schools and colleges 
will require at least double their pres- 
ent level of financial support to han- 
dle our growing student population 
In other words, by 1967 the entire 
educational effort is likely to call for 
expenditures on the order of $30 
billion, measured in today’s prices 
Since the gross national product by 
1967 has been estimated to be around 
$600 billion, educational expenditures 
would absorb about 5 per cent of 
gross national product in contrast 
with the current 3.6 per cent level — 
From The Pursuit of Excellence, the 


| Rockefeller Brothers Fund Special 


Studies Project 
* ok * 

In all of these areas of concern it is 
evident that very large national pro- 
grams are called for, together with 
the best efforts of teachers, scholars, 
parents, and citizens. If education 
is to be qualitatively improved at all 
levels, a larger share of the national 
effort and the national income must 
be devoted to it. 

Both financial and moral support 
of the community is therefore vital 
It is true that taxes are often burden- 
some; it is also true that without 
education there would be few funds 
to tax. It is true that schools should 
adopt every reasonable economy in 
erecting and using buildings; it is 
also true that the essential elements 
in a school are the teacher and the 
pupil, and a building which makes 
their work more effective is worth far 
more than it can cost. It is true that 
we as a people now spend about 4 per 
cent of our gross national product on 
education; it is also true that if we 
wisely spent twice that much to 
achieve higher quality it would be 
more than worth the cost. Doubling 
our current annual investment in edu- 
cation is probably a minimal rather 
than an extravagant goal—From Edu- 
cation for the Age of Science, the 
President's Science Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Personal freedom, a wide range of 
individual expression, a complete re- 
spect for the human mind and human 
personality—this is the ideal of the 
democratic system.—Carl Sandburg 
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New Books 


Analytic Geometry and an Introduction to 
Calculus. A. C. Schock, Head, Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, and B. S. Warshaw, 
Instructor, Central High School, Philadel- 
phia. 166 pp. Illus. Prentice-Hall. 

In recent years, there has been a growing 


tendency to give college freshmen a course 
in analytic geometry and the calculus. This 








Earth Science. S. N. Namowitz, with the 
Editorial Assistance of D. B. Stone. 624 
pp. Illus. D. Van Nostrand. $5.20 

This second edition of an “Earth Science” 
text incorporates the results of the most 
recent research in all areas of earth science, 
including the findings of the International 

Geophysical Year, on a tremendous range 

of subjects: the climate and topography of 

Antarctica, the countercurrents and deep 

water circulation of the ocean, magnetic 

storms, sunspots, auroras, mineral wealth 
in the ocean, jet streams and radiation 
bands in the atmosphere, the topography 
of the ocean floor, the composition of the 
earth's interior. It also presents greatly 
expanded: coverage of the topics of the 
first edition. The material in the book is 

divided in six units; included also are a 

glossary and an index. Two colors are 

used throughout the text. Supplementary 
materials will be available in the late spring 
or early summer. 

Vocational Planning for College Students. 

Henry Borow and R. V. Lindsey. 192 

pp. hear back. Prentice-Hall. $2.95 

This is a combination text and workbook 

for college students organized on a sequen- 
tial project method. By means of a de- 
velopmental series of written projects, dis- 
cussion units, laboratory exercises, and out- 
side assignments, the student is taught a 
systematic method for evolving a suitable 
and satisfying career program. The text 
encourages the student to analyze the mean- 
ing of college experience and human work; 
orients him to the proper uses of counseling 
in vocational planning; introduces the stu- 
dent to job classification systems and their 
use in understanding the world of work, 
instructs the student in the significance of 
aptitudes, interests, and other personal 
traits; shows the student how he can or- 
ganize such trait information about him- 
self to enlarge upon his personal under- 
standing. 

Essentials of Psychological Testing. Second 
Edition. L.J. Cronbach. 672 pp. Illus. 
Harper. $7 

This book places special emphasis on 

principles that help the user interpret test 
manuals and select tests for such purposes 
as educational measurement and guidance, 
psychological research, employe selection, 
and clinical diagnosis. One or two examples 
of each type of test are described at length. 
Each section of the book contains a refer- 
ence list of prominent tests with critical 
annotations. The introductory sections on 
general procedures and technical concepts 
are made more teachable by continual 
reference to two tests—block design and 
mechanical comprehension—in discussing 
such topics as directions for testing, norma- 
tive information, and validity. 

They Found Adventure. C. H. Carver, H. G. 
Sliker, M. H. Ball, and Lois M. Grose, 
Senior Supervisor, Language Arts, Sec- 
ondary Schools of Pittsburgh. 590 pp. 
Illus. Prentice-Hall, $4.64 

This book gives unlimited adventures for 
teen-agers. There are novel stories, essays, 
biographies, plays, and poems, science fic- 
tion, and accounts of real scientific ex- 
plorations, and personal interviews with 
outstanding adventurers of today. The 
book starts with six personal interviews 
with adventurers. Its divisions are Adven- 
tures in Everyday Living, The Encircling 
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Sea, The Challenge of Science; Of Men and 
Sports, The Lure of the Sky, and Exploring 
Tomorrow. 
“Suggestions and Aids for Teachers.” 


book contains material for a one-semester 
course. It is written to help bridge the gap 
between the mathematics usually taught in 
the senior year of high school and the 
mathematics of the freshman year of college 


There is a booklet entitled 











Here's educational fun program— 


a Fashion Show of 


grea Vome 


source material from history and literature 


This fashion show of Great Women 
gives your girls chance to model 
and do what they naturally enjoy. 
Boys can rig stage sets, run record 
machine, turn on spotlights, etc. 


panded to, interest'ing visit to 
other rooms, or used for assembly, 
PTA or Mother’s Day program. 


Divide class into groups. Each 
group chooses a famed woman, 
does research on her, writes short 
commentary on her life, times, 
dress. This is read by commenta- 
tor as model passes. 


Keep show as simple as you care 
to, or go in for a real production. 
It’s the idea that is the teaching 
aid. Also, such a show originating 


in your cl he - 
y classroom could be ex- point out style features showing 


costume as related to life and 
times. Use music records to 
heighten interest. Costumes are 
made from ‘‘what have you’’, 
borrowed or concocted out of 
colorful crepe paper. 


ew HORIZOn. 


a suggestion 


n 


we hope proves helpful 
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The bit of sweet 
so satisfying yet 

never rich or filling 

and the smooth pleasant chewing 

of lively Wrigley’s EZzZizzz> Gum 

give you a natural little pickup. 

Helps you feel relaxed, refreshed. 


it 
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EUROPE 


“Sightseeing with insight”’ 
Gibraltar — Italy — Austria — Switzer- 
land — Germany — France — Belgium 
— Holland — England. 8th year — ) 
University sponsored — professionally 
planned — students — teachers — in- 
terested adults — June 24 to Aug. 22. 
Luxury ships. . .$1495. — air. . .$81.60 
extra. Write for illustrated folder to 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY ABROAD 
Oxford 10, Ohio 

















DRAMATIC LIGHTING THAT CAN 


BE MADE TO FOLLOW ACTION 
ON THE PLATFORM OR STAGE! 


Yl arc on MAZDA 
FOLLOW SPOTLIGHTS £ 

QUIET - ay > FLICKERLESS 
gg res 











THE STAONG ELECTRIC CORP. 
205 City Park Avenue eToledo 1. Ohio 


BRUBECK TOURS 


agent—National Trailways 
_ nannies Eighth Season 
jays UR OF WESTERN EUROPE. $1257.00 
June 29-Aug. 9, 1960 via Queen Mary and * cy 
Elizabeth. All expense tour 9 Countries, inc. Pas- 
sion Play. All rooms in Europe with baths. 

Escontep Ain-Conpvitioned Bus Tours. 

30 davs GRAND TOUR WESTERN U.S....... $499.00 

June 26-July 28, 1960. All expenses except meals. 
9 National Parks, inc. Grand Canyon, Bryce, Zion, 
Yosemite, Lassen, Crater Lake, Mt. Rainier, Yel- 
lowstone & Grand Teton Natl. Pks., Las Vegas, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Tacoma & Denver. 

11 days FLORIDA GRAND CIRCLE TOUR.... $169.00 
April 14-24, 1960. All expense tour except meals. 
Meals inciuded 4 days at Miami Beach. Via train 
to and from Jacksonville, Fla. Florida tour by bus. 

21 days GRAND TOUR OF MEXICO from San 

ae tose SATE OTE ee Ty Pe Sa 
All expense tour except a few meals. (7 nights 
Mexico City). America’s coolest vacation. July 31- 
Aug. 20, 1960 

76 days AROUND-THE-WORLD Less than $2500.00 
Write for surprisingly low cost. June 18-Sept. 2, 

1961. 21 countries & Hawaii via plane to India & 
steamship rest of way. Stops in Europe and 
Greece, 5 days in Holy Land—Egypt—12 days 
India including Vale of Kashmir, Mt. Everest, 
5 days in Japan. 

Write for complete itineraries 


4620 Manordene Road Baltimore 29, Maryland 





24.00 





iw NEW YORK CITY 


2 BLOCKS FROM THE COLISEUM 
118 W. 57th St. (19) 


GUARANTEED 


HOTEL RATES 
To EDUCATORS 


* 
SINGLE ROOMS DOUBLE ROOMS 
$7 $10 


FAMILY PLAN ROOMS 
Two connecting rooms, priv. bath for 
4 to 6 persons, $14 to $22 per day. 
Write L. P. Toy, Sales Dir. for group rates. 
SN TT TT ST RE GEER mE me 


| Please send special rate card to: 














| AAA | 
|S ekea | 


GREAT NORTHERN 








HOTEL 
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Addresses of Book Companies 


The addresses of the publishers of the 
books reviewed above are: 


16, N. Y. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 120 Alexander 
St., Princeton, N. J. 

i) 


Books Received 


Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y.: 
THe BirtH oF A New Pnysics. I. B. 
Cohen. $095 
CRYSTALS AND CrysTAL GROWING. Alan 
Holden and Phylis Singer. $1.45 
THE Puysics oF TELEVISION. D. G. Fink 
and D. M. Lutyens. $0.95 
WAVES AND THE Ear. W. A. Van Ber- 
gill J. R. Pierce, and E. E. David, Jr. 


Howard Chandler, Publisher, 660 Market St., 
San Francisco 4, Calif.: 
FroM ADVENTURE TO EXPERIENCE 
THROUGH ART. Teacher's Guide. Paul- 
ine Wright Kagan. $2.25 

Kenworthy Educational Service, Inc., 138 
Allen St., Buffalo 1, N. Y.: 3 
Cuter Miscuier. A Coat FoR GRAY- 
One. Mup TurTLE AND THE LAKE 
Maker. Wuat Fox Dip Not Know. 
D. ee and Shirley Edwards. $0.25 
eac! 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 


RESEARCH BULLETIN. December, 1959. 
Research Division. $0.60 
WHEN You'RE TEACHING ADULTS. Na- 


tional Association of Public School Adult 

Educators. $0.40 

The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
ys —— Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


U. S. Government 


Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare 

EDUCATION IN THE SOVIET ZONE OF GER- 
MANY. Bulletin 1959, Nd. 26. $1 

FARM MECHANICS IN VOCATIONAL AGRI- 
CULTURE. A Survey. Vocational Divi- 
sion Bulletin No. 280, Agricultural Series 
No. 74. 

OPENING (FALL) ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER 
EpucaTIon, 1959: INSTITUTIONAL Data. 
Circular No. 606, November, 1959. $0.30 

PREPARATION OF MENTALLY RETARDED 

YouTH FoR GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT. Bul- 

| _ letin 1959, No. 28. $0.35 





STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EpucaTION: 1955- 
56. Chapter 1. $0.45 
|Sratistics oF LocaL ScHooLt SYSTEMS: 
| ec Cities. Chapter 3, Section 1. 
| TEACHER EXCHANGE OPPORTUNITIES, 1960- 
61. Summer Seminars—Teaching for 
American Elementary, Secondary, and 
Junior College Teachers under the Inter- 
| national Educational Exchange Program 
| of the Department of State 
TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO ARE Harp 
oF HeEarING. Bulletin 1959, No. 24. 
$0.35 
These publications may be secured from 
\the Superintendent of Documents, U. S 
seen Printing Office, Washington 
ly Be i Ne 
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Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York| 











YMCA CAMP STAFF 
Men with camping or related supervisory 
experience for Senior Staff at 5 attractively 
located camps. A\lso specialists in arts and 
crafts, aquatics, pioneering. Accommodations 
for couples. June 25—Aug. 28. Write: 
YMCA Camps, Dept. P, 204 W. 24 St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russie, Scandinavia, 

Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip — for 

the young in spirit who don’t want to be herded 

around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Seaquoie, BoxS — Pasadena, California 




















MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.--Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-0, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, lll. 





30-80 days 





105 Departures. 11 stineraries. 
Group or independent. 


24-80 Days ‘688 
18-63 Days 
25-67 Days 


SO.PACIFIC 30-63 Days 
SHOLY LAND 2% Days 

10-44 Days 

9-18 Days 
tate folders desired 
STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost 
Adventure and Study Trips to 


“Everywhere” 66 Day European 
trips incl. steamer from $798. 


NOR 


Ly EUROPE 






Ask Your Travel Ageat 


50 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, 
CO $7070 





Siva 
WORLD TRAVEL 


BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Our 1960 program folder describes our 
inclusive circle tours, planned especially for 
students and teachers: 

GRAND, 58 days in Europe, 








TO GOURIEION ES os Se te ioe ioe $1295 
STANDARD, 40 days in Europe, 

ED COUUAEION. OE Ca ia ceus $1095 
OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 

14 countries with Greece....... $1395 


ALL TOURS ATTEND OBERAMMER- 
GAU PASSION PLAY 

Most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia, Cen- 
tral Europe and Italy. Tour prices include 
round-trip steamship passage in tourist 
class; air passage also available. European 
transportation by rail, fjord and_river 
steamers and luxury motorcoaches. Excel- 
lent hotels, meals, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. 

Very early registrations required for all June 
sailings. 


Scans 


P.O. Box 199, Northfield, Minn. 
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A New Integrated Social Studies Book! 
THEY CAME TO PENNSYLVANIA 


By Lucille Wallower | 


Teaching Procedures by Ellen J. Wholey 
Principal, John Wister School, Philadelphia 


Here, the first time told for boys and girls is the thrilling story of why and how the different nationalities came to 
Pennsylvania. This is the true story of how these people live in their adopted country. Their work, customs, tradi- 
tions, songs and dances, food and handerafte —all the contributions they have added to the wealth of ‘the community, 
to Pennsylvania, and to the Nation. 

Ellen J. Wholey presents the chapters for class use in a manner to interest young minds. Emphasis is placed on the 
Setting, New Words, and Questions. The review of each chapter includes Facts, Feelings, Skills, and Map Work. 
Things to Do add creative fun to the study. 


THE EXPLORERS THE FRENCH 
THE DUTCH THE NEGROES 
THE SWEDES THE JEWISH PEOPLE 
WILLIAM PENN AND THE QUAKERS THE ITALIANS 
GERMAN-SPEAKING PEOPLES THE SLAVS 
ba WELSH THE GREEKS 

SCOTS AND IRISH THE HUNGA 


THE ORIENTALS AND OTHERS 
e Gay illustrations 
Grades 4 - 5 
Net Price $1.95 


¢ THE INDIANS OF «ALL ABOUT 


THE NORWEGIANS 
e Cloth bound 


* YOUR PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA «PENNSYLVANIA PRIMER "PENNSYLVANIA 


by Lucille Wallower, assisted by Lucille Wallower, assisted by Lucille Wallower, assisted 
by Martha Trullinger White. by Bernice Wier. True history by Ellen J. Wholey. Workshop 


Integrated. Two-color pictures. stories. Things to Do. with Teacher’s Answer Book. 
Grades 3 - 4 Grades 3 - 4 Grades 3 - 4 
Net price $1.95 Net price $1.95 Net price $.87 


1959 Edition 
Wallower, Stevens, and Breb- 
ner. A usable, flexible history. 
308 pages — 70 illustrations. 
Grade 6 
Net price $2.28 





102 South Allen Street 
State College, Pennsylvania 
Dept. SJ -9 


‘Hp PENNS VALLEY PUBLISHERS, INC. 

















FLY TO THIS YEAR’S SUMMER SESSIONS 
ON THE BEST OF THE JETS - 





AIR LINES 





Crs; 


VET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS 





From Columbia to the University of 
Hawaii...if you’re planning to at- 
tend a summer session this year.. 

chances are you can fly there on 
United Air Lines magnificent DC-8 
Jet Mainliner®. It’s the newest, room- 
iest, quietest of all the jets. 


Choose de luxe First Class service 
or thrifty Custom Coach. Either way— 
in every way—you ll enjoy United’s 
famous extra care at no extra fare. 
Plan to enjoy the best of service on the 
BEST OF THE JETS soon. For reser- 
vations, call United Air Lines or see 
your Travel Agent. 


THE BEST OF THE JETS... 


PLUS UNITED’S EXTRA CARE 
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a= 
NEW MEXICO | 


Sunshine, delightful climate, magnificent 
scenery, romance and color, legend and his- 
tory combine to make your visit to The Land 
of Enchantment an unforgettable experience. 





To help plan your visit mail the coupon below 
and we'll send you colorful, free literature! 


DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 
Room 6063 , State Capitol 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Pledse send free literature to 
Name... 
Address. 








SNE 
PLEASE PRINT 


Miscellaneous 


Cost ANALYSIS OF HIGH ScHooL DRIVER 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 1957-58 School 
Year. American Automobile Assn., 1712 
G St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 


Sponsored by the Pennsylvania State 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation and the Department 


of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, No- 


| GovERNOR'S CONFERENCE ON FITNESS, Co- | 


vember 6-7, 1958. Copies may be secured 


from Ethel G. Encke, 
High School, Radnor 


NETHERLANDS. Vol. III, No. 3, 1959. 
Netherlands Universities Foundation for 


Radnor Senior | 


| HIGHER EDUCATION AND RESEARCH IN THE 


International Co-operation, 27, Molen- | 


straat, The Hague, The Netherlands 
LATIN AMERICAN EDUCATION PROJECT, 

1958-1959. A Special Program in Ele- 

mentary Education and Supervision for 


Nineteen Latin American School Admin- | 


istrators and Supervisors from Bolivia, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Nic- 
aragua, Paraguay, and Peru. Sponsored 
by College of Education of the Pennsyl- 
vania State University and The Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, 
Washington, D. C. Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park 

THE PRESIDENTS Review including A 
Quarter Century in the Natural Sciences. 
Annual Report, 1958. Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, 49 W. 49th St., New York, N. Y. 

READING FOR ENJOYMENT AND INFORMA- 
TION, Grades 7 and 8. Curriculum Office, 
Philadelphia Public Schools, Room 208, 
Administration Bldg., Parkway at 21st 
St., Philadelphia 3 


= 


A History Newspaper 


A new periodical which will appear on the 
American scene in January is entitled The 
Century Gazette. It is a fortnightly which 
will reprint actual accounts of life in our 
country as reported during the correspond- 
ing two-week period a century ago. 

For further information, write Herbert 
Weinberg, director of publicity, Mill by the 
Stream Publishers, Old Mill, Morrison, 
Illinois. 


en ae 


In-Service, from page 241 


language laboratory techniques in the | 
teaching of modern foreign languages. | 
The science programs will be located | 


as follows: Red Lion Area, Lancaster 


County, Lehigh County, and Juniata | 
| County. 
guage program will be held in Scran- | 


The modern foreign lan- 


ton. 


In-service programs under NDEA | 


| should be planned from three to six 


months ahead of the time of operation 
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| in order to make all arrangements | 
| necessary for a good program. 


The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 
—is in 
High School! 


A college dictionary is specifically 
recommended in preparation for the 
College Board Scholastic Aptitude Tests 





e@ MORE are ing 000) e@ MORE EXAMPLES 
OF USAGE e@ DIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
@ MORE AND FULLER 'ETYMOLOGIES @ MORE 
AND FULLER SYNONYMIES @ MOST UP-TO-DATE 


Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 
In various bindings, from $5.75 
Write Dept. D-17 for free dictionary guide 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 














TEACHERS NEEDED 
FOR SUMMER JOBS 


Over 1,000 employers, throughout the 
United States, have requested that Teachers 
contact them for employment this summer. 
Teachers are needed to Fill jobs in resorts, 
resort hotels, summer camps, amusement 
parks, state and national parks, motels, 
restaurants, business and industry, ranches 
and other organizations. 


A list of these organizations, the name 
and address of the employing official, the 
positions available, and the salaries offered 
are contained in the all-new 1960 edition 
of the Summer Employment Directory. The 
price is $3.00; there is no other cost to 
teachers. 


To: National Directory Service 
Box 65, Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
Please send me the 1960 Summer Employ- 
ment Directory No. 18. | enclose $3.00. 


(please print) 
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NEA Program for 
Gifted Students 


The odds are there are only one or 
two in any classroom, but how to, 
deal with them is one of the most | 
challenging questions confronting any | 
teacher. These are the ‘gifted’ chil- 
dren—the relatively small group with | 
outstandingly superior intellectual 
and creative abilities. | 

What the schools can do to im- | 
prove their work with this group is | 
outlined in a new publication of the 
NEA: ‘Administration Procedures 
and School Practices for the Aca- 
demically Talented Student in the 
Secondary School.” | 

How many “gifted” children there 
are depends on the definition and the 
criteria used to identify them. Ac- 
ceptable measurements put the num- | 
ber at somewhat fewer than two 
million of an assumed school popula- 
tion of 30 million. Many of these, of | 
course, are being adequately dealt | 
with in school, but the NEA and the 
National Manpower Council figure | 
that some 400,000 bright children a 
year are denied the full chance to 
develop all their potential. 

To aid school principals and super- 
intendents in developing programs 
for the neglected 400,000, the NEA, 
through its Project on the Academic- 
ally Talented Student, has made the 
new publication available with the 
financial assistance of the Carnegie 
Corporation and in cooperation with 
the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals. 

The book indicates the administra- 
tive practices which have been found 
effective and the steps that must be 
taken before a program for the gifted 
students can function permanently 
and smoothly. 

It is a bit disturbing to discover 
that one of the first obstacles to be 
overcome is, as the book reports: 
“to make high achievement accept- 
able.’ The difficulty here is com- 
pounded of many factors—-objections 
by parents because their children are | 
not considered to be gifted; the in- | 
clination of children to “be like 
everybody else’ which may lead the 
gifted to hide their talents; the | 
higher esteem in which athletic | 
prowess is held; and the notion that 
special programs for gifted students 
are ‘undemocratic.’ 

The book discusses the problem of 
early identification of the gifted stu- 
dents and the various procedures 
such as acceleration, enrichment, and 


| 
| 
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SPELLING 





LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


An individualized program for grades 2 through 8 
that provides new opportunity and challenge for 
pupils of all abilities and needs. 


Each pupil concentrates on his own spelling difficul- 
ties. Each learns to the limit of his capacity. 


IAT 


Clothbound and Workbook Forms, Teachers’ Edition for each. 




















SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


Morristown, New Jersey 


Representatives: Knute L. Johnson, Glenn E. Wolfe, John S. Reno 











BASIC SOCIAL 
STUDIES SERIES 


PRIMARY PROGRAM 





Basic Social Studies 
Discussion Pictures 

24 big pictures (2214” x30”), in 
color, showing situations common 
to 5- to 7-year olds. Packaged in 
tube with hanger for mounting. 


Basic Socia! Studies 2 


A hard-bound text for Grade 2. 
Presents phases of community life 
that are familiar to children. 


Basic Social Studies 3 


A hard-bound text for Grade 3. 
Develops understandings regard- 
ing food, clothing, and shelter — 
where these things come from and 
how they are transported. 


Map Concept Development Program 


Pupil map-making and map-reading activities related to the study 
of community activities and life. 


Complete Teacher’s Editions 





ROW. PETERSON AND COMPAN 


EVANSTON, tLLiNoOiIs ELMSFORD. NEW YORK 
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1960 SUMMER SESSION 


NIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


ia 





1960 SUMMER ee 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


1QOO 
SUMMER 
SESSION 








Stimulating study un- 
der renowned scholars 
and scientists 


Lecture series by emi- 
nent authorities 


Summer-long creative 
arts program 


Mountain recrea- 
tion pleasures in the 
magnificent Rockies. 


Living accommodations 


in handsome University 
residence halls. 


Plan your summer to in- 

clude one or more of the 

following terms: 

Full Summer Session— 
June 17.- August 26 

First Five-Week Term— 
June t7 = July 22 


The Four-Week Curriculum 


Workshop— 
June 27 - July 22 


First Three-Week Term— 
July 5 + July 22 


Second Three-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 12, 


Second Five-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 26 





Dean of the Summer Session 
McKenna 23 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 


Please send Summer Session 








Bulletin 
Name —F 
Street Address _  ] 
City 
State 


MAIL TODAY! 
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Say 


| UNIVERSITY = .. COLORADO 


grouping which may be employed in| 
Sone with them. | 
One section is devoted to an ex- 
Position of particular programs which | 
have been undertaken in specific | 4 
‘communities in a variety of situa-| 
tions. Some are concerned with indi- | 
‘ene schools, others with programs | 
‘in typical cities, large and small, or | 
‘in counties | 


| Copies of the book may be ordered | 
from the National Education Asso- | 
iciation, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- | 


ington 6, D. C., for $1.25. 
a ee 





Report on High School 

Class of ‘59 

| The U. S. Department of Labor | 
recently gave an X-ray view of the 
high school class of 59. It showed: | 
—One out of every two high school 
graduates enrolled in college last 
‘fall. 

'—Graduates land iidiianion jobs | 
ithan their classmates who dropped | 
out of school. 

—The youth without a diploma is| 
twice as likely to be unemployed 





1960 
HARVARD 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Open to Both Men and Women in 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
July 5—August 24 


EDUCATION 
July 5—Avugust 17 





Special Pro: for Teach Guidance, American 
Literature, Teaching of Advanced English Composi- 
tion, Teaching of French, Choral Conducting, and 
Science, as well as regular Education courses. 


Limited Scholarships: Introductory Practicum 

in Guidance; Master of Education through 

summer work only. 
Conferences: Educational Administration: Why the 
Junior High School?; International Cultural Rela- 
tions of the United States. 


Extracurricular Program: Lecture series, concerts 
student chorus, tours, dances, athletics. 


For Preliminary Announcement write to 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
E. Dept. 2 Weld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 











Secretary of Labor James P. 





Mitchell said the figures showed the | x 


immediate and long-range value of a 
high school education 
The survey said that seven of 
every eight youths in the class of '59 
who looked for a job after graduation 
were employed in October. Half of 
ithem held clerical, office and sales 
jobs compared to six per cent of the | 
drop-outs. | 
In contrast, 44 per cent of those | 
‘who left school without a diploma | 
held lower-paying service and laborer’s | 
jobs. | 
The survey was taken along with 
the annual count of employment and | 
unemployment in mid-November. 
Secretary Mitchell said the fact 
that 750,000 of the estimated 1,500,- 
000 high school graduates in 1959 
have entered college was an encour- 
aging sign. He said it should fill the 
anticipated demand for more highly 
trained workers in the coming decade. 
| Fifty-four per cent of the boys and 
39 per cent of the girls joined the 
growing ranks of collegians. 
all were going to school full time but | 
one-fourth had some kind of a job 
ito help pay for their education — | 
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Enjoy a summer of travel fun...a 
full 6 week Hawaiian Program... for 
less than a summer spent at home! 
Go on exciting social activities (22 in 
all) ...share the companionship of 
interesting people from all over the 
world...enjoy a wide choice of courses 
from a distinguished visiting faculty 
at the University of Hawaii’s famous 
Summer School. 

The cost is low (tax deductible for 
in-service credits). You get six weeks 
of grand living at Waikiki hotels plus 
round trip transportation plus plan- 
ned social events...all for $569. Leave 
for Honolulu via ship or air in mid- 
June. Return August 6. But we urge 
you to act now. Mail coupon for 1960 
Folders and Application or write Dr. 
R. E. Cralle, University Study Tour to 
Hawaii, 2275 Mission Street, San 
Francisco 10. 


Hurry! 6 Weeks just $569 


! 

Or. Robert E. Cralle, Director t 
University Study Tour to Hawaii I 
2275 Mission St., San Francisco 10, California 1 

Z FREE. Please send full information on ' 
Hawaii Summer Program to: ! 
! 

H 

! 

t 

| 


Name Age 

















From a UPI release in Sunday) | & sires A 
'Patriot-News, Harrisburg, January | city Zone__State ’ 
17, 1960. be rs eign 4 
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Notes and News 


BENJAMIN C. WILLIS, general super- 
intendent of schools in Chicago, IIli- 
nois, is the new president-elect of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. He will head the na- 
tional professional organization of 
city, county, and state school super- 
intendents for one year starting 
March 15, 1961, after completing a 
one-year term as president-elect. 

RutTH M. GILTENBOTH, principal of 


Liberty school in the Shadyside-East | 


End district of Pittsburgh, has been 
named principal of the city’s new 
school for physically handicapped 
children. Miss Giltenboth’s new as- 


signment will begin at the Com- | 


munity School when it opens. 


Ropert A. MELLMAN, State di- | 


rector of vocational education, was 
elected national president of lota 
Lambda Sigma, honorary industrial 
education fraternity, at the December 
convention of the organization in 
Chicago. 

Marcus Konick, English depart- 
ment chairman at Edison High 
School, Philadelphia, has accepted the 
post of director of instructional ma- 
terials with the Department of Public 
Instruction. The new position was 
created by provisions of the federally 
sponsored National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. Doctor Konick will assume 
his post in February. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS ae --v 16 


For the 58th summer we are happy to invite you to participate in 
an academic and social program designed to meet the special needs 
of the summer student. The School of Education draws upon the 
resources of the entire University: 





| Architecture Home Economics Music 

Art Journalism Nursing 

| Business Administration Law Public Health Nursing 

| Education Liberal Arts Social Work 

| Engineering Library Science Speech and Dramatic Art 


| Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 
| 
| An intensive and extensive curriculum enhanced with eminent 
visiting and resident faculty plus a wealth of cultural resources are 
the ingredients for a stimulating and delightful summer. Come and 
enjoy too the scenic refreshment of Central New York and the 
excitement of a bustling city. 


Write TODAY tor a Summer Session Bulletin or departmental brochures 


UNIVERSITY DIVISION OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


Box 16, Syracuse University Syracuse 10, New York 


















... ‘ALL ABOARD” is 
more than a command— 
it’s an invitation to travel 
on the fastest most up-to- 
date trains in the world. 


In France, rail travel is the preferred way. 
No spot is inaccessible nor more than an 
overnight run from Paris. For those who 
want a leisurely and intimate view of the 
French countryside there’s always a train 
or railroad bus to accommodate them. 


For speed, comfort and punctuality the 

French National Railroads set a standard. 

Your Travel Agent can help you or 

write any of our offices for information. 
Eunaibpass-Year ’round travel hit—1 TICKET— 13 COUNTRIES 


323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 


eee eee ae ee ee ee 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. P-1 ; Sry 

















Please send me: — Nome. NATIONAL 
(J Ulustrated booklet “FRANCE” Address. RAILROADs 
(J Information on“ EURAILPASS” City s State_ EE 
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A beautiful new 


course of study 





THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


Namowitz, Stone 


and Space Science, the 
Department of Public 


increasingly popular text. 


edition over any other text: 


travel; 


—an eight-page, four-color 
showing over 180 important minerals; 


—a new unit on historical geolog 


age formerly given in the appendix; 
oceanography; 


effective teaching. 


OTHER SCIENCE TEXTS 


Write today for a complete « 
Van Nostrand science texts in biology, 
physics, chemistry, physical 
earth science, and general science. 


Van NostRAND 


120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. 


Pennsylvania representatives : 


Robert O. Boyer 
136 North 26th Street 
Camp Hill 


Leroy J. Kline 
Bernville, RD 2 





edition for a new 


EARTH SCIENCE 


For the new course of study in Earth 
Pennsylvania 
Instruction has 
suggested the original edition of this 
You will find 
many reasons to prefer the new 1960 


— an expanded treatment of artificial 
satellites and the problems of space 


insert 


y; 
four chapters long, replacing the cover- 


- expanded units on meteorology and 
a second color throughout, for more 


Our representatives will be happy to 
show you this illustrious 1960 edition. 


ratalog of 


scienc e, 


J. 
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'Necrology 


| Mrs. GEORGE SwIFT, 


Davip L. GLUNT, superintendent of 
Charleroi schools, December 9 

Marion T. GANNON, principal of 
Overbrook school, Philadelphia, 
December 10 

CHARLOTTE E. Ray, dean of women 
at Pennsylvania State University 
from 1923 until her retirement in 
1946, December 16 

WILLIAM J. MAwWHINNEY, 
language teacher at South Phila- 





retired | 


delphia High School for Boys and | 


Central High School, Philadelphia, 

December 10 

88, teacher in 
Philadelphia elementary schools 
for 45 years until her retirement in 
1940, December 16 

RuBy May JACK, retired Westing- 


house High School teacher, Pitts- | 


burgh, December 21 


JEAN HaGERTY, teacher and principal | 
in Philadelphia for more than 40 | 
years before her retirement in 1952. | 


December 23 


KATHARINE D. WILLIS, teacher in | 


Philadelphia public schools until 
her retirement in 1952, January 2 


LILLIAN D. Beck, teacher for 33 | 


years in Crawford school, 
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Take Maupintour to the Holy Land! 


MIDDLE 
EAST 


Join an American conducted tour visiting Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Kingdom, Israel, 
Greece, and Italy, plus a Greek Isle Cruise, 
the Oberammergau Passion Play, and Russian 
Extensions. Frequent departures. 26 days, 
$1557 from New York. Flying Sabena. Planned 
and directed by Harriet-Lovise H. Patterson. 





Visit Russia with Maupintour! 


SOVIET 
UNION 


Choose from 17 to 72 day, all-inclusive Ameri- 
can conducted tours visiting Russia plus Eastern 
and Western Europe. Several tours visit Bul- 
garia and Roumania and include Dalmation 
Coast and Black Sea Cruises plus the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play. College student, teacher, 
thrift and first class tours. From $495 








Ask your travel agent or write 
Melva A. Oldham, Maupintour, 
1603 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 

Washington, D. C 


Maupintour 
eT 





HERE'S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 
Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At Surprisingly Low Rates 


TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


TEACHERS SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
HOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 
INCIDENTAL AND 
SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OFFERS ... 


“TAILOR- MADE”’ 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


For Teachers . . . Ages 18 to 60 
NON-CANCELLABLE and 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAI. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 
e «Serving Teachers Since 1912¢ « 
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quesne, before her retirement, De- | 
cember 23 | 

Norman F. Hess, English and history | 
teacher at Northwest Junior High | 
Schocl, Reading, December 8 

AGNES S. DeHart, 93, Reading, | 
teacher for 49 years before her | 
retirement in 1936, December 6 

JOHN White, teacher in Har-Brack | 
Joint school system, Natrona 
Heights, from 1931 to September 
11, 1959, October 25 


Calendar 


February 13-17—American Assn. of | 
School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

February 27-March 2 — National 
Assn. of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Portland, Oregon | 

March 3—Little White House Conf. | 
for All Pa. Citizens, Zembo Mosque, 
Harrisburg 

March 15—Charter Day 

March 25-30—NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

March 29-April 2—National Science 
Teachers Assn., Annual Conv., 
Kansas City, Missouri 

April—Teaching Career Month 

April 1-2—Pa. Junior Academy of 
Science, Milton Hershey School, 
Hershey | 

April 1-11—Free School Day (to be | 
observed on any day within this 
period) 

April 2—Pa. Junior Classical League 
Conv., Punxsutawney Area High 
School | 

April 2 — In-Service Conf., State | 

Teachers College, Millersville | 

April 2-6—National Art Education 
Assn., Eastern Regional Conf., 
Philadelphia 

April 3-9—National Library Week 

April 6-10—National Assn. for Wom- 
en Deans and Counselors, Natl. 
Conv., Philadelphia 

April 7—Northwestern Pa. Council | 
for Social Studies, State Teachers 
College, Edinboro 

April 8-9—Pa. Council for the Social 
Studies, Spring Meeting, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

April 8-9—-Pa. School Librarians 
Fifteenth Annual Conf., State 
Teachers College, Millersville 

April 8-9—Student PSEA Conven- 
tion, Lebanon Valley College | 

April 9—Pa. Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Annual Spring Conv., 
State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg 
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Something Extra 
. . - for the teacher 


. . « for their students. 


The New I Learn To Write, grades 1-8. 
Teachable 


Challenging 


Interesting 
. . - the Sensible solution 
to writing. 


kK. C. SEALE & COMPANY, |INC. 


1053 E. Fifty-fourth Street 


Indianapolis 20, Indiana 


Examination copies sent on request. 








IF WE DON’T HELP YOU STRETCH 
YOUR SCHOOL BUDGET DOLLAR 
WE DON’T DESERVE YOUR BUSINESS 


Send for circular that explains how continual use of a 


4c item can save you thousands a year. 








| | 
HOLDEN Please send Free Folder 
| 
P.O. Box 1929 = 
Springfield as RO er eee oo, eee ee 
Massachusetts pers | 
SL Sa OE | 
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April 14-16—Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Assn., Sheraton Hotel, Phila- 
delphia 

April 21-23—Pa. Assn. for Safety 
Education, Eleventh Annual Conf., 
Allenberry 


April 21-23—Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA, Northeast 
Regional Meeting, Syracuse, N.Y. 

April 22-23—PFTA State Conv., 
Holiday Motor Hotel West and 
Mechanicsburg Area High School 





April 23—Western Division Conf., 
Pa. Business Educators Assn., State 
Teachers College, Indiana 

April 30—Eastern Division Conf., 
Pa. Business Educators Assn., State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg 











TuHos B. R. BRYANT 


Teachers Bureau ‘05,2 
BRY ANT 1025 Witherspoon Bldg. . UV. GREULICH 
WRITE—PHONE—VISIT PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


School and College Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York—42nd Year 























TEACHERS—We are all aware of the demand for teachers. However, without proper guidance, 
you may make a wrong move which will prove inconvenient and costly. Why not put your future in 
the hands of an old established agency of recognized merit, a member of 

National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Register now with CENT RAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
Phone CEdar 3-5797 Post Office Box 146, Harrisburg, Penna. 
Visit our office 


Room 12, Cameron Building, 202 Walnut Street 


Est. 1913 


¥% block from the capitol. 




















, April 30—Pa. Assn. for the Study 
and Education of the Mentally 
Gifted, Spring Conf., Louis E. 
Dieruff Sr. H. S., Allentown 

May 13-14—Spring Conference, Penn- 
sylvania Art Education Association, 
Pennsylvania State University 

May 14—Pa. State Modern Lan- 
guage Assn., Spring Conf., Temple 

| University 

| May 22-25—National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers Conv., Phila- 
delphia 

June 26-July 1—National Education 
Assn. Conv., Los Angeles, Calif. 

September 30-October 1—Fifth An- 
nual Leadership Meeting for Stu- 
dent PSEA, Allenberry 











CLARK- BREWER 1 ERNE crip 
‘|| October 9-12—Conference of County 
505 Columbia Bldg. Spokane 4, Wash. Superintendents, Louisville, Ken- 
Our speciality—listings in WESTERN STATES including Calif., Ore., Wash., Alaska tuck 
and Hawati. FREE REGIST RATION—Mention Penn. School Journal. y 
Member—National Association of Teachers Agencies. 
COLONIAL TEACHERS AGENCY ADAMS prstnocng 


42 Court Street JEfferson 8-5400 Morristown, N.J. 
Centrally located in rapidly growing area—Top salaries and generous an- 
nual increments—All grades and Administration—Public and Private 
Write or phone for registration blank 


Harry G. Stuart William A. Busch 





605 14th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Member NATA Write Today 21st YEAR 
$4,000 — Positions — $7,000 














THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
401 Juniper Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


5-1745 E. F. Maloney 


5-1746 Personal Discriminating Service E. F. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 


Kingsley { 

















TEACHERS—We have officially listed Reg ecg of Aenean positions—Elementary 
a Why not investi gh us? Our many years of experience 
over thirty four years goes tke same management—give you expert quid- 
pot en important in seeking a position. Write immediately. ‘Why put your future—so important 
to you—in inexperienced hands? 6 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 a wag ate sre ‘ST., erp ey PENNA. 








80th Year 








ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 
Albert Family have offered person- 
alized efficient reliable service to 
educators at all levels from kinder- 
garten through university ona 
Nation-Wide basis 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 3) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 




















PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bidg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
We have excellent teaching positions available every month of the year. Ele- 


mentary, high school, college and administrative. Concentrating on local and 
national service. Enroll now. WRITE—PHONE—VISIT. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. Jane R. Bostock, Mgr. 

















1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 








226 East Hanover Street, Trenton 8, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 


SPECIALIZING IN 

NEW JERSEY PLACEMENT 
Teaching - College - Administrative 
“Member National Association Teachers*Agencies”’ 


LILO 





G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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TEACHERS 


BALTIMORE icc: 


Nation wide school and college placements in teaching 
and administration. Write, telling us about yourself. 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
| 516N. Charles St. Baltimore 1.Md. 
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COMPLETE PRE-TEEN PROGRAM AVAILABLE FREE 
*"You’re a Young Lady Now” 
Bright new edition! Charmingly whole- FROM THE MAKERS OF KOTEX NAPKINS—NOW 


some booklet for girls 9-12 gives simple, 


easy-to-understand explanation of INCLUDING ALL THE FEATURES YOU'VE REQUESTED! 


menstruation. 






ous slothes crisp 
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white your frost oS well brushed, your finger. 








Film: “The Story of Menstruation,” 
by Walt Disney Productions. 16 mm. 
sound and color animated film, avail- 
able free on short term loan. 


"Very Personally Yours” 
—New revision! A 
slightly more detailed 
explanation for teenage 
girls. 

Teaching Guide Kotex napkin 

—Suggested lesson plans for Demonstration Kit 

teaching menstrual hygiene. New, for a practical 
classroom discussion of 
sanitary protection. The 
kit contains product 
samples and descriptive 
literature. 





Menstrual 
MENSTRUAL Physiology Chart 
PHYSIOLOGY Newly revised color 
CHART chart to help you 
simplify classroom 
discussions. 






\""At What Age Should a Girl Be 

_ Told About Menstruation?” 

—Informative booklet for 
parent-teacher discussions. 





Free! Kotex napkin dispensing machines in your school. See coupon. 
KOTEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 



































r ; a 
| Kimberly-Clark Corporation ¢ Educational Dept. ST-20 ¢ Neenah, Wisconsin q 
] Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound | 
| film, ‘The Story of Menstruation.” | 

Name. 

Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) (please print) | 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) | 
8rd choice (allow 6 weeks) School | 
Also send the following: 
copies of ‘You're a Young Lady Now” (for girls 9-12) Street | 
copies of “Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and older) | 
— Physiology Chart Kotex napkin Demonstration Kit 2 | 
___Teaching Guide ___ “At What Age Should a Girl Be om — 
| Told About Menstruation?” | 
| In addition, please send full information on free rest room dispensing | 
| machines for Kotex napkins. State 
.. (Note: Material will be sent to teachers and authorized personnel only.) at 
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IT’S SO TRUE: 


MARY & AN O 


A TEACHING CAREER AWAITS YOU! 


Graduates of Pennsylvania’s State Colleges receive the B. S. degree 


and Commonwealth teaching certificate. 


quarters, meals, laundry: $800 per year. 


Average costs for fees, 


Students get supervised 


student teaching, elite faculty in education, experience, talent, notable 


cultural, social, athletic, recreational programs, and placement service. 


SHARE WITH YOUTH THE TREASURES OF THE MIND 


Teaching as a career means self-realization, security, service! Challeng- 


ing experiences! Community respect! 


College 
Bloomsburg 
California 
Cheyney 
Clarion 
. Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 
Indiana 
Kutztown 
Lock Haven 
Mansfield 
Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 
West Chester 


Special Curricula 
Atypical Education and Business Education 
Atypical Education and Industrial Arts 
Home Economics and Industrial Arts 
Library Science 
Health Education 
Art Education 
Art, Business, Home Economics and Music 
Art Education and Library Science 
Health Education 
Home Economics and Music Education 
Industrial Arts and Library Science 
Business Education and Library Science 
Health Education 
Health Education and Music Education 


President 
Harvey A. Andruss 
Michael Duda 
James H. Duckrey 
Paul G. Chandler 
LeRoy J. Koehler 
Thomas R. Miller 
Willis E. Pratt 
|. L. de Francesco 
Richard T. Parsons 
Lewis W. Rathgeber 
D. L. Biemesderfer 
Ralph E. Heiges 
Norman Weisenfluh 
H. Larue Frain, Acting 


All the colleges prepare teachers for elementary and secondary school positions. 
Some of the colleges now have graduate divisions leading to the Master of Education degree. 


REGULAR COLLEGE YEAR — TWO S 
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14 MINN 
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